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AN INVITATION 
To All Who Expect to Attend 


The Virginia Teachers’ Conference 


You are cordially invited to make 


your headquarters at our GUEST ROOMS in 





the High School building during the An- 
nual Meeting of the State Teachers' As- 


sociation, November 235-26. 


Stenographers 

Information Bureau 

Writing Tables 

Cloak Room 

Checking Room for suitcases 
and packages 


Daily Papers, etc., etc., 


(Have your mail addressed care High School Building. ) 


At your service at all hours 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 


Richmond, Virginia. 
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The word “think” and the word “thank” are 
from the same root, hence to be “thankful” 
means to be “thinkful.” At this season, it is 
well for all of us to think over the blessings, 
material and spiritual, that we have enjoyed 
throughout the year. 

‘ We think that no one should teach who does 
not believe in the existence of God and who 
does not believe that the keeping of the Ten 
Commandments is essential to good citizenship 
and correct living. Furthermore, we think 


that all engaged in instructing the young 
should not only believe in the efficacy of prayer 
but. should open their schools with scripture 
reading and should offer prayer for God’s 
guidance and blessing. The teacher who most 
thoroughly realizes the responsibility of his 
office will feel most the need of Divine help. 
Every such teacher should, in private, offer the 
following prayer, or one similar to it: 


Almighty and sovereign God, our Father: 
We thank thee for the privilege of bearing 
burdensome responsibility; for so binding this 
load on our shoulders that it cannot be es- 
caped; and for so inweaving it with the struc- 
ture of our being that it grows with our 
growth, and ever clings closer to our heart and 
conscience. Heavenly Father, we would no 
longer be like birds and beasts, content to drift 
and be driven, and be happy because nof re- 
sponsible. Yet even these bear burdens, and 
must answer the ends of their smaller lives. 
How does it come about that only we, thine 
immortal children, appointed to be thine in- 
telligent fellow-workers, so stubbornly turn 
our backs on duty, and so foolishly deny our 
birthright? We confess and deplore our love 
of irresponsible ease. So cure it, we pray, that 
we shall henceforth rejoice in our high oppor- 
tunity. \Show each of us just what his own 
burden is, and give grace to take it up with 
the joy of a great discovery. “Lord, what 


wilt thou have me to do?” We make this our 


prayer. Already our lives have suffered ir- 
reparable loss by shirking, by indifference, by 
ignorance. How often, alas! we have missed 
our chance. Our sheaves are few; our hands 
are empty: our hearts grow cold; and those 
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to whom thou has sent us have gone astray; all 
because of our neglect and our failures. For- 
give us, O God! No longer let our children, 
nor other people’s children, wander and fall be- 
cause we have been too busy with lesser things 
to enter duly into their lives. Lord forgive our 
crimes of carelessness, of self-absorption, of 
leaving it to others, or to nobody, to do what 
we were appointed to do; of avoiding tasks 
because they were hard, or distasteful; of 
bargaining our way toward heaven by small 
and merely wilful sacrifices while the real and 
great ones were ignored or evaded; of coddling 
our own weaknesses while we sharply criti- 
cized other people’s; of making our likings our 
Jaw; of hunting excuses for comfoyt instead 
of listening for thy call to hardship. ) 


ae Ss 


We give in this issue no fixed program for 
Thanksgiving exercises. Any teacher of or- 
iginality-——and all teachers should be original 
and have initiative—can arrange somé kind 
of appropriate program for this occasion. We 
simply suggest the following: / 

Song, America. 


\/ © Resporsive Reading, Psalms 96, 98, 100 and 


103. 





Ading of the Thanksgiving proclamations 
by the President of the United States and the 


Appropriate recitations by pupils. 
Recitations or readings of the following 
poeins: 
The Pumpkin—Whittier. 
Landing of the Pilgrims—Mrs. Hemans. 
The Corn Song—Whittier. 
When the Frost is on the Pumpkin—Riley. 
Song, The Star Spangled Banner. 


es Ss 


In this issue we print in condensed form 
the game laws that are in force in Virginia. 
Every teacher should see to it that her pupils 
become familiar with these laws. Not on'y 
should they learn the letter of the law but 


they should be encouraged to keep the spirit 
of the same. 

Ail of our game birds and arimals are be 
ing rapidly exterminated in a ruthless man- 
ner. In many sections of the State where 
formerly deer. ruiled grouse, and wild tur- 
keys were abundant not one can be found to- 
day. We in the South are sadly neg‘igent in 
protecting our game. Nearly every State 
west of us and north of us has stricter laws 
on the statute books than we have and the 
officers are all more diligent in seeing that 
violators of these laws are punished. Nearly 
every State west and north of us has a game 
preserve and every means possible is being em- 
ployed not only to preserve what specimens 
are still extant but also to provide opportun- 
ity for these to propagate and.such game ani- 
mals and birds as have been destroyed by the 
hunter are purchased from other sections of 
the country and placed in these preserves. 
Why not have a State game preserve in Vir- 
ginia?’ The teachers in our public schools 
can do a great service to the Commonwealth 
along these lines if they will teach our chil- 
dren the importance of protecting our game. 
We believe that laws should be passed by the 
next Legislature forbidding the sale for food 
purposes of the ruffed grouse, of the wild tur- 
key and of the deer. Under favorable condi- 
tions, in a few years these will rapidly multi- 
ply; and a special effort should be made to 
prevent the killing of the wild turkey for 
market purposes. This is the most splendid 
game bird in existence. In addition to this, 
it is the hardiest of all our gallinaceous.birds. 
When the wild turkey is domesticated or 
crossed with tame turkeys, we have the most 
perfect specimen of this bird. The boys 
throughout those sections of the State where 
the wild turkey can still be found should be 
taught the commerciai value of this splendid 
bird. In the live state, a good specimen of the 
male wild turkey will bring from $25.00 to 
$50.00 for breeding purposes. To kill such a 
bird and sell] it for fifteen or twenty cents a 
pound is acrime. In this issue of Toe Jour- 
NAL, we print a picture of a wild turkey gob- 
bler which is considered by experts the finest 
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specimen extant. He is five years old and 
weighs forty-seven pounds. The owner has 
several times been offered $100.00 for this bird 
but has refused to sell him at this price. 

In caring for our native game birds and 
animals, we are too frequently like the man 
who locked his stable door after the horse had 
been stolen. The United States Government 
is spending millions in trying to save from 
utter extermination a few of the splendid wild 
animals that once roamed the plains in count- 
less numbers. Magnificent buffaloes were 
killed by the thousand for their skins or for 
mere sport, and the noble elk has been slaugh- 
tered just for his teeth to adorn a watch chain. 

We believe that the photograph from which 
the cut used in this issue was made is the 
best that has yet been taken of a wild turkey. 
Teachers would do well to show this to their 
pupils instead of drawing miserable carica- 
tures of a turkey on their blackboards when 
making out their Thanksgiving programs. 


mo 


Randolph district in Cumberland county 
has a school that exemplifies more fully than 
any other that we know what is meant by 
community centre. The building, located on a 
three-acre lot, is a beautiful one containing 
two large rooms separated by folding doors. 
This building is used on Sundays by every 
religious denomination in the community. A 
Sunday-school composed of all the school 
children is conducted every Sunday afternoon, 
and on nearly every Sunday afternoon there 
is preaching. This school has done much to 
remove whatever prejudices may have existed 
between the different religious denominations 
and has knit in one common interest all the 
people of the community. 


es SK 


PRONUNCIATION 
The subject that is probably neglected more 
thany any other by our teachers is correct pro- 
nunciation. In order to encourage the study 
of this subject, in the January issue of the 


67 
present year we began the publication of an 
alphabetical list of words that we know are 
frequently mispronounced. If these lists are 
studied and preserved, our readers will have 
in time a valuable selection of words common- 
ly mispronounced. If any reader has not the 
means of finding the correct pronunciation 
of any one of the proper names, we will take 
pleasure in giving the desired information. 


magna charta Maceo 
magnesia Maclvor 
malic (acid) Tan Maclaren 
malpractice Madras 
mandamus Madrid 
mandarin Magdalen (College) 
maniacal Malay 
marmalade Malbrough 
maritime Manitoba 
massage Marchesi 
matron Marion 
matutinal Marius 
mausoleum Marjoribanks 
mayonnaise Marmora (Sea) 
mayor Mater Dolorosa 
mediaeval Mazarin 
mediocre Meagher 
meningitis de’ Medici 
mercantile Meleager 
meringue Melpomene 

se SF 


Little Joe Eggleston, son of State Superin- 
tendent Eggleston, and not yet seven years 
old, takes a very literal view of prayer and 
likes results in answer thereto. 

When three years old he prayed for several 
weeks that God would make his grandfather 
well. As there seemed to be no definite re- 
sults he one night quit. His mother reminded 
him that he had not prayed for his grand- 
parent. 

“I’ve prayed for gran’pa 2a long time, and 
-God hasn’t made him well, and I am tired 
praying,” he said. 

He was asked to continue, with this immedi- 
ate result: “God, please, please make gran’pa 
well. If you don’t, I won’t ever go to see you 
at your house!” 

Last summer, while playing in the public 
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road near the house on the farm, he “shed” his 
overalls and put them under a bush. He for- 
got them until bedtime, when he became very 
much troubled about the loss. His mother 
informed him that they would probably be 
stolen before he could recover them the next 
day. When prayertime came he injected this 
request: “Lord, please take care of my over- 
alls to-night. They are down in the big road 
under the bush right at the big gate!” 

Next morning, bright and early, he was 
there, and his faith in prayer was fully vindi- 
cated, for the overalls had not been touched. 


se Ss 


Will you not hold at least one entertain- 
ment this session for the purpose of raising 
funds to purchase pictures? The Virginia 
School Supply Co. has a good line of pictures 
at reasonable prices; as has also the Craig Art 
Company of Richmond. The compiler of this 
page will gladly assist teachers in the selection 
of suitable pictures for classrooms. We have 


our own idea of the ten best pictures for South. | 


ern schools. Send us the names of the ten 
that you would select and we will gladly pub- 
lish the list in next month’s JourNAL. 


es 


A great many of the superintendents, trus- 
tees, principals, and teachers who will visit 
Richmond in order to attend the State Teach- 
er’s Association will, of course, postpone the 
purchasing of their winter outfits until their 
arrival here in order to have the benefit of 
the more extensive stock and up-to-date styles 
at more reasonable prices than can be secured 
at their respective local shopping points. 
There is one house in Richmond at which 
everything that men wear from head to foot 
can be purchased. For thirty-three years, this 
house has enjoyed the well deserved reputation 
for courtesy and honesty in its dealings un- 
surpassed by any firm doing business any- 
where. 

From our own experience, we can bear testi- 
mony to the fact that the firm of O. H. Berry 


sell goods absolutely as represented in their 
advertisements and by their representatives. 
We respectfully call attention to their adver- 
tisement which appears in another part of this 
Journal, and we feel sure that those who de- 
sire to purchase goods of any kind whatsoever 
usually carried by modern outfitters will not 
be disappointed if they visit this firm. 

When you call upon O. H. Berry & Com- 
pany, if you make known the fact that you 
are attending the State Teachers’ Association, 
you will receive special attention. 


es 


Justina’s Thanksgiving 


Frank Monroe Beverly 


Justina was a mountain maid who lived in 
Tennessee, 

And she was always good and kind as any 
maid could be; 

Her parents, though, could scarcely keep the 
gaunt wolf from the door, 

For they were never blessed with wealth— 
‘twas theirs to be quite poor. 


When she was twelve Thanksgiving Day was 
drawing on apace, 

But nought had they for dinner, then—no tur- 
keys on the place. 

That sorely yexed the mountain maid; no 
thanks could she return, 

And so a sense of helpiessness upon her 
thoughts did burn. 


“It seems as if Fate might be kind,’ ‘the 
mountain maiden said, 

“Let fall for this Thanksgiving Day some 
blessing on my head; 

“I’d have for father—mother too—the choicest 
blessing sent— 

“Why were the riches of this world for other 
people meant?” 


The eve before Thanksgiving came, Justina 
troubled sore, 


& Company can be implicitly relied upon to She felt it was a bitter lot to be forever poor, 
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But God would help them, then, she thought, 
and closed her eyes in sleep; 

*T was hetter thus to live in hope than lose her 
faith and weep. 

\ 

And thus consoled, twas hers to sleep—a night 
of blissful rest ; 

No rich man’s daughter ever passed a night 
more truly blessed, 

And when she woke at early morn, a noise 
was there outside— 

Lo! she a portly gobbler found—’twas to the 
gate-post tied ! 


A tag was fastened to its neck, and on that 
tag was writ 

A superscription that did please, her face with 
smiles was lit. 

She called her mother to the gate, who when 
the tag she’d read, 

Just whetted up an old case-knife and sawed 
off gobbler’s head. 


Justina kad a dinner rare, on that Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, 

And no one need to tell her how the turkey 
came that way; 

For she’s convinced the patron Saint brought 
him around that night; 

And we'll not argue ’gainst her thoughts, for 
maybe she is right. 


es SS 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Every teacher of this State should, if pos- 
sible, attend the Virginia State Teachers’ As- 
sociation which wi!l be held in Richmond from 
the 22nd to the 26th of November. We feel 
sure that a new spirit and fresh strength will 
be added to every one who takes part in this 
meeting. From the following our readers may 
gain some idea of what an attendance upon 
this conference will mean to them. 


The meeting of the Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association which is to be held in Richmond 
the 22-25th of this month will, it is thought, 


be the largest as well as the most interesting . 
and inspiring that has yet been held and every 
one engaged in educational work in the State 
should take an active interest in the meeting, 
be present and assist in shaping the policies 
and advancing’ educational interests along 
every line in the State. 

We beg, therefore, to suggest: 

That every university. college, normal 
school, secondary school, whether private or 
public, city and county organize a local asso- 
ciation, elect a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary and-treasurer, enroll every professor, in- 
structor and teacher, collect twenty-five cents 
from each member and remit the total amount 
to the treasurer. Then elect delegates to the 
Richmond meeting and see that they are 
present. 

Alexandria was the first city, Orange, the 
first county and Richmond College the first 
college to remit dues for this year. Richmond 
College remits for the entire faculty and it is 
hoped that every college and other educational 
institution will do likewise. In this way, as in 
no other way, will they become identified with 
the educatienal activities in the State. 

We are anxious that there shall be many 
100 per cent. active membership enrollments 
this year. This will mean that every teacher 
in a city or county, or every member of the 
educational institution will have become a 
member of the State Association by remitting 
the dues to the treasurer. 

The State Association needs, and deserves 
to have, the hearty co-operation of all who are 
in any wavy interested in the educational in- 
terests in the State at this time. 

W. H. Kerster, 7'reasurer, 
Virginia State Teachers’ Association, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 





Announcements Concerning Richmond 
Meeting Virginia Educational 
Conference 

The fifth annual session of this conference 
will open in Richmond on Tuesday, November 
29nd, and continue until November 25th. The 
railroads will give reduced rates and the City 
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-of Richmond is planning a very elaborate se- 
ries of entertainments for the visitors. It has 
been deciled this year, however, to expend the 
local funds on general entertainments and not 
to undertake to pay the living expenses of 
any of the delegates attending the meeting. 
A committee has been appointed to secure 
boarding places for all who attend the Con- 
ference. Mr. A. H. Fitzgerald, Principal 
Jefferson School, Richmond, Va., is chairman 
of the local committee and will give prompt 
information concerning hotels and boarding 
houses. It is expected that the railroads will 
offer reduced rates on some general plan that 
will do away with the trouble of using travel- 
ing cards. No traveling cards, therefore, will 
be issued or required. 

The principal meetings will be held in the 
high school building. The assembly hall and 
the gymnasium will be used for the larger 
meetings, the library and some of the class- 
rooms for the smaller meetings, and the com- 
mittee will also have the use of the assembly 
halls in two other school buildings very con- 
venient to the high school building. 

The night meetings will be addressed by 
men eminent in the State and Nation. The 
Southern State Superintendents, after spend- 
ing two weeks in visiting schools in Ohio, In- 
diana, and Canada, will reach Virginia on the 
24th or 25th, and it is expected that the Con- 
ference will have the honor of their presence 
at one of the evening sessions. President Taft 
will be asked to be present at the same time 
and there seems to be at least a possibility that 
this plan can be carried out. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
general program will be eight or ten minute 
papers or speeches by five boys and girls who 
have done the best work in corn growing, sew- 
ing and school gardening. Among the other 
prominent speakers who will be heard at the 
general conferences may be mentioned Gov- 
ernor William Hodges Mann, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools J. D. Eggleston, Jr., Miss 
Julia Richman, District Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City, Dr. J. L. Jarman, 
Superintendent K. C. Glass, President N. P. 
Painter, President John Stewart Bryan, Miss 


C. S. Parrish; Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
President American Peace League. 

The entire meeting is under the charge of 
the following Executive Committee: 

R. C. Stearnes, Chairman, Richmond, Va. 

J. H. Binford, Secretary, Richmond, Va. 

J. D. Eggleston, Jr., Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Richmond, Va. 

N. P. Painter. President State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Roanoke, Va. 

John Stewart Bryan, President Co-opera- 
tive Education Association, Richmond, Va. 

George W. Zachary, President School Trus- 
tees’ Association, R. F. D. 2, Alexandria, Va. 

This committee has received the following 
tentative programs: 


PRIMARY CONFERENCE 
FIRST SESSION 


I. Need of Special Preparation for Primary 
Teachers, Harris Hart, Superintendent, Roa- 
noke City. 

TI. Better Hours and Salaries for Primary 
Teachers, Miss Minnie Lee Moore, Primary 
Supervisor, Norfolk City. 

III. Kindergarten, Dr. Bruce R. Payne, 
University of Virginia. 

IV. General Discussion. 


SECOND SESSION 


I. Nature Study in Primary Grades, Clar- 
ence E. Koontz, Prin., Longyear High School, 
Burkeville, Va. 

II. General Discussion. 


III. Industrial History, Miss Laura M. 
Stilwell, William and Mary College. 

IV. Spelling Problem and Plan, Miss Fan- 
nie N. Dunn, Supervisor of Rural Schools for 
Nottoway and Amelia counties. 

V. Transition from Kindergarten to Pri- 
mary Werk, Miss C. S. Parrish, Department 
of Psychology and Pedagogy, State Normal 
School, Athens, Ga. 

VI. Business meeting. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


FIRST MORNING SESSION 


Opening Exercises. 

What Should the High School Commercial 
Course Include? 

Paper, 15 minutes, Supt. J. P. Neff, 
Staunton. 

Five-minute discussions by F. M. Moore, 
Shenandoah Valley Academy, Winchester; H. 
A. Shaver, Principal Troutville High School; 
G. A. Funkhouser, Shenandoah Collegiate In- 
stitute, Dayton. 

A Suggested Course for the Agricultural High 
School. 

Paper, 15 minutes, by J. R. Hutcheson, 
Middletown. 

Five-minute discussions by L. Crawley, Ap- 
pomattox; A. P. Spencer, Elk Creek; H. C. 
Round, Manassas. 

What Proportion of Time Should be Given 
to Grammar, to Composition, and to Litera- 
ture in Each Year of the High School 
Course? 

Paper, 15 minutes, by Mrs. Winston, Nor- 
folk High School. 

Five-minute discussions by Miss A. Sum- 
mers, Alexandria; Miss Carrie Neal, Dublin 
Institute; J. S. Simpson, Paeonian Springs 
High School. 

The Average High School Graduate in Eng- 
lish, As the College Teacher Sees Him. 

Paper, 15 minutes, by W. S. Currell, 
Washington and Lee University. 

Five-minute speeches by C. M. Newman, 
Virgina Polytechnic Institute; President R. 
E. Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College. 


AFTERNOON SESSION——FIRST DAY 


A Manual Arts Course for Boys. 
Paper, 10 minutes, by F. B. Hagaman, 
Richmond. 
A Manual Arts Course for Girls. 
Paper, 10 minutes, by Miss Mattie Speck, 
. Harrisonburg. 
Five-minute discussions by J. P. McCluer, 
Buena Vista; F. W. DeFrience, Damascus. 


Should Not Any Four-Year High School 
Course, with Proper Teaching, Force and 
Equipment, Be Accepted for Entrance to 
College? 

Paper, 10 minutes, by President Moore- 
head, Roanoke College; paper, 10 min- 
utes, by Superintendent J. A. C. Chand- 
ler, Richmond. 

General Discussion, 10 minutes. 

How Can We Do the Amount of Work in 
Latin Required by the State High School 
Course of Study? ; 

Paper, 15 minutes, by Geo. McK. Bain, 
Norfolk. 

Five-minute discussions by C. C. Read, Rich- 
mond High School; E. K. Paxton, Fincastle 
High School; J. R. Stafford, Pearisburg High 
School. 

What Are the Deficiencies of the Average 
High School Graduate in Latin? 

Paper, 15 minutes, by Professor Fitzhugh, 
University of Virginia. 

Five-minute discussions by Dr. Mary K. 
Benedict, Sweet Briar; Walter A. Montgom- 
ery, William and Mary; William P. Dickey, 
Richmond College. 

The Value of Graphical Methods in Algebra. 

Paper, 15 minutes, by J. Brookes Smith, 
Hampden Sidney College. 

Five-minute discussions by A. C. Kimler, 
Waynesboro High School; Martin DeShazo, 
Lawrenceville High School; Professor Can- 
non, Norfolk High School. 

The Character of High School Arithmetic. 

Paper, 15 minutes, by T. H. Phelps, Roa- 
noke High School. 

Five-minute discussions by Miss Mattie 
Craighill, Lynchburg; Principal Hurt, Wythe- 
ville; Principal Livemy, Graham. 

Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINCIPALS 


J. H. Ashworth, President, Norton. 
W. M. Adams, Secretary, Richmond. 
Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
I. Report of the President. 
II. Report of the Executive Committee. 
III. Enrollment of members. 
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IV. The School Principal. 
1. His relation to the Superintendent. 
Mr. H. L. Sulfridge, Coeburn. 
. His relation to the school board. 
Mr. Alson Hutton, Roanoke. 
3. His relation to his teachers. 
Ernest Shawen, Norfolk. 
4. His relation to his patrons. 
Mr. Geo. Peek, Norfolk Co. 
Note—Principals are urged to be prepared 
on the above topics, as they will be open to 
general discussion. 
TOPIC—Course of Study. 

I. To what extent should the high school 
course be made elective ? 

Mr. N. D. Cool, Winchester. 

II. The problem of defectives. 

ITI. Defects in the present grammar school 
course. 

Mr. J. A. Livesay, Graham. 

IV. Should the course of study of the sec- 
ond and third-grade high schools be the 
same as the first years of a first. grade 
high school? 

Mr. S. A. McDonald, Rocky Mount. 

Note—Abeve topics will be open for gen- 

eral discussion. 


bo 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION, 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


T. G. Wood, Evington, President. 
S. W. Fletcher, Blacksburg, Secretary. 
1. The Aim and Methods of Instruction. 
Address, ten minutes, by Lindsay Craw- 
ley, Appomattox. Discussion, five min- 
utes each, by J. C. Stiles, Chester; Miss 
Edna Mosher, Hampton. 
2. Agricultural Extension Work; the Relation 
of the School to the Community. 
Address, ten minutes, by J. R. Hutcheson, 
Middletown. Discussion, five minutes 
each, by H. F. Button, Manassas; R. D. 
Swain, Lebanon. 
3. Co-ordination of the 
Academic Courses. 
Address, ten minutes, by P. M. Tyler, 


Agricultural and 


Chester. Discussion, five minutes each, 
R. Q. Lowry, Evington; J. B. L. De- 
Jarnette, Driver. 

4. Relation of the State College of Agricul- 
ture to the Agricultural High Schools. 

Address, fifteen minutes, President P. B. 
Barringer, Blacksburg. Discussion, 
five minutes each, by J. M. Cheek, Elk 
Creek; C. E. Koontz, Burkeville. 

5. The Future Policy of the State of Virginia 
as to the Teaching of Agriculture in the 
Public Schools. 

Address, fifteen minutes, by Hon. J. D. 
Eggleston, Richmond. Discussions, five 
minutes each, by Senator C. U. Gravatt, 
Port Royal; Hon. H. C. Round, Man- 
assas. 

6. Instruction in Agriculture at the State 
Normal Schools. 

Address, fifteen minutes, by J. A. Bur- 


russ, Harrisonburg. Discussion, five 
minutes, by Prof. C. W. Stone, Farm- 
ville. 


. Instruction in Agriculture at Summer Nor- 
mal Schools. 
Address, fifteen minutes, Dr. Bruce K. 
Payne, University of Virginia. 

8. Methods and Results in Teaching Agricul- 
ture in Public High Schools other than the 
ten District Agricultural High Schools. 

Address, ten minutes, by Paul Blanford, 
Kerbridge. 
9. Course of Study Suggested for the District 
Agricultural High Schools of Virginia. 
Address, fifteen minutes, by Dick J. Cros- 
by, Office of Experiment Stations, 
- Washington, D. C. Discussion, five 
minutes, by W. B. Oglesby, Driver. 

10. The Future of the Agricultural High 

School. 

Address, ten minutes, by T. 
Evington. 


“I 


G. Wood, 


TRUSTEES’ CONFERENCE 


Wednesday, 10 A. M. 
Business Meeting. 
1. Report of officers. 
2. Appointment of Committees. 
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8. The Public School as a center of social in- 
fluence. 
Superintendent J. B. Terrell, Mecklen- 
burg Co. 
Wednesday, 3 P. M. 
1. The Trustees’ Part in the Election of ‘Teach- 
ers. 
Mr. W. A. E. McShea, Alexandria Co.; 
Dr. H. R. Coleman, Rockbridge Co. 
2. Co-operation of District School Boards 
with Division Superintendents. 
3. Discussion. 


Friday, 11 A. M. 
1. Report of Committees. 
2. Election of Officers. 
%. Promoting and Building Up Rural Schools. 
I. E. Youngblood, Princess Anne Co. 
4. Discipline in the Public Schools. 
Julins Healey, Middlesex Co. 
General Conference under the auspices of the 
School Trustees’ Association. 
Address. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCTI- 
ATION 
Friday Morning, 10 o'clock. 

teport of Citizens’ Leagues. 

Friday Evening. 
Dr. E. A. Alderman, presiding. 
Mr. John Stewart Bryan and others will 

speak. 


PROGRAM—SUPERINTENDENTS 
The One-Room School. ; 
The Building, Superintendent G. G. Tyler, 
Page. 
The Teacher, Superintendent William G. 
Payne. Bath. 
The Course of Study, Superintendent A. L. 
Terrell, King William. 
The Consolidated School. 
The Principal, Superintendent, J. G. Jeter, 
Alleghany. 
Transportation, Superintendent H. Carter 
Redd, Hanover. 
The School and the Community, Superin- 


tendent J. H. Stephens, Montgomery; Su- 
perintendent William H. Barksdale, Hali- 
fax. 
Emergency Certificates. 
Superintendent John Washington Caroline; 
Superintendent E. M: Cooley, Carroll; 
Superintendent W. G. Rennolds, Essex. 


SECOND SESSION 


The Superintendent in his Relation to the 
County Officials. 

Superintendent Frank L. Dunn, Bland; 
Superintendent Cary Breckinridge. 
Botetourt; Superintendent J. S. East- 
man, Warwick. 

How to Increase School Levies. 

Superintendent William H. Ownbey, Bu- 
chanan; Superintendent W. L. Garbee, 
Campbell; Superintendent S. P. Daniel, 
Charlotte. 

Compulsory School Attendance. 

Superintendent F. M. Somerville, Au- 
gusta; Superintendent Hugh S. Bird; 
W. A. Thompson, Tazewell. 

Relation of City Superintendent and the 
Teacher. 

Superintendent J. H. Johnson, Charlottes- 
ville; Superintendent H. A. Hunt,’ 
Portsmouth. 


DEPARTMENT OF GRAMMAR GRADE 
TEACHERS 


Wednesday 
1. The Power of the Teachers’ Personality in 
Public School Work. 
Miss Elise Carlisle, Roanoke Public 
Schools. 
2. Departmental Instructions in Elementary 
Schools. 
Miss Gertrude Davis, Newport News Pub- 
lic Schools. 
3. The Teachers’ Responsibility for the Health 
of her Pupils. 
Miss Elizabeth Gish, Lynchburg Public 
Schools. 
4. History in the Elementary Schools. 
Miss Sallie B. Dickinson, News Ferry 
Public School. 
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5. Round Table. 
(1) Graded Salaries for Teachers. 
(2) Nature Study in the Grammar Grades. 
(3) How Writing Should be Taught. 


SECOND SESSION 


Thursday, 3 o’clock P. M. 
1. Geography, Its Importance as a Central 
Subject in the School Curriculum. 
Dr. F. A. Milledge, Farmville Female 
Normal. 
2. Teaching Pupils How to Study. 
Miss Mary Old, Norfolk City Public 
Schools. 
3. Physical Training in the Public Schools. 
Miss Cassye A. Young, Danville Public 
Schools. 
4. Election of Officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL TEACHERS 
a 
First Meeting. 

Reading of Minutes. 
Bird Clubs, The Protection of Our Birds. 
Miss A. Selina Taylor, Manassas, Va. - 
Reading and Busy Work. 
Miss Stella Waters, Manassas, Va. 


Some Suggestions About Arithmetic. 
E. S. Edmonds, Rectortown, Va. 


Libraries in Rural School. 
Round Table. 
Second Meeting. 


Reading of Minutes. 
Election of Officers. 
Teaching Cooking in the Rural Schools. 
Miss Beatrice Limstrong, Buckhall, Va. 
Elementary Language Work in Ungraded 
Schools. 
Miss L. O. Andrews, State Female Nor- 
mal School, Farmville, Va. 
Some School Problems. 
Mr. J. C. Heatwole, State Normal School, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Round Table. 


The Virginia Library Association 


During the meeting of the General Educa- 
tional Conference the Virginia Library Asso- 
eiation will hcld two meetings. The first of 
these will be a general meeting of the members 
of the Educational Conference. At this meet- 
ing a number of practical addresses will be 
delivered on the present library situation in 
Virginia, the need of more school and com- 
munity libraries, what has already been done 
towards increasing library interest in the 
State, and the announcement of definite plans 
for pushing this important work. 

The various phases of library development 


as an integral part of school and community . 


life will be discussed bv Superintendent J. D. 
Fggleston, President W. M. Black, of the Vir- 
ginia Library Association; Professor J.. C. 
Metcalf, of Richmond, and probably State Ex- 
aminer C. G. Maphis. Ex-Governor A. J. 
Montague, will preside at this meeting. 

A second meeting of the Association will be 
held, probably in the afternoon, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of other 
business, and for a consideration of special 
topics of interest to librarians and other per- 
sons directly or indirectly associated with li 
brary progress. 





THE NATIONAL FLOWER 
Minna Irving in Leslie’s. 


O! Erin has the shamrock green, 
And England has the rose, 

In Bonny Scotland’s misty glens 
The purple thistle grows. 

The Jungfrau wears the edelweiss 
Upon her snowy breast, 

And France for centuries has borne 
The lily in her crest. 


The cornflower on the castled Rhine 
In azure beauty blooms, 

The heavy-headed lotus nods 
Among Egyptian tombs, 

But in the land of liberty 
A yellow blossom springs, 

That with its glory dims the gold 
Upon the heads of kings. 


It brightens every dustv road 
And every barren field, 
And needs no care to sow its seed, 
Or make its blossoms yield. 
The nation’s flower, it only grows 
In Freedom’s sacred sod, 
Aye, proudly waves in Freedom’s cap— 
The feathery goldenrod., 
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To the Editor of the Virginia School Journal: 


In the Normal lnstructor* for October, 1910, 
occurs an article by H/. M. Tipsword entitled 
“Democratic Spirit in America” abounding in 
glorification of New England and disaparage- 
ment of the South. Were it not for the res- 
pectable character of the paper in which the 
article appears, the misstatements contained 
would be permitted by me to pass unregarded, 
but the Normal Instructor has a large circula- 
tion, I betieve, even in the South, and probably 
it will not be amiss to notice a few of the un- 
generous sentiments of this writer. The au- 
thor of the article in question draws the sword 
against the South, but as far as any real truth 
contained in his remarks is concerned he pen- 
etrates no further than the tip. It is easy 
enough to drive the weapon of fact to its hilt 
quite through the flimsy tissue of sentences 
which he has constructed into a narrative. 


It would take too much space in your paper 
to quote all the words of Mr. Tipsword, but 
I shall try to represent him accurately and 
reply to him with all the brevity possible. Di- 
vested of grammatical blemishes and rhetori- 
eal flourishes his first claim appears to be that 
the Pilgrim Fathers, “laid the cornerstone of 
this repuolic,” when they signec the compact 
in the cabin of the May Flower in 1620, “after 
having braved a cold stormy sea.”.. Answer. 
Plenty of other voyagers had braved a cold 
and stormy sea before the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and the May Flower Compact was in all em 
sential purposes a mere copy of the charter 
granted to them by the Virginia Company of 
London, who had established the Colony at 
Jamestown. They came over under the pro- 
tection of that great company, but it came to 
pass that finding themselves driven by foul 
weather outside of the territory in America 
over which the company had control they 
thought it necessary to enter into some engage- 
ment among themselves, which they did, as I 
have said, in strict conformity with the terms 
of the authority under which they left Eng- 
land. (Eggleston, Beginners of a Nation, 84, 
Note 4.) 





* An educational paper published at Danville, Illinois. 


If Mr. Tipsword will go to Jamestown he 
will find that Congress and President Roose- 
velt have caused it to be wrought in the liv- 


-ing rock that Jamestown was “the corner- 


stone of the Union.” For there, as was known 
to them, even if Mr. Tipswor’ is ignorant of 
the fact, were the first trial by jury, the first 
legislative assembly, and the first political 
charter of government on this continent. 

Here are, in brief, a few of the influences of 
that settlement upon the settlement of New 
England: 

(1). The Virginia Colony, was the first Col- 
ony, and Lord Bacon says of this pre-emi- 
nence: “As in the arts and sciences the first 
invention is of more consequence than all the 
improvements afterwards, so in kingdoms the 
first foundation or plantation is of more noble 
dignity than all that followeth.” As the par- 
ent settlement, Jamestown may claim as its 
product not only the present Virginia and 
Southland, but all the other English colonies 
along the Atlantic coast, including New Eng- 
land. She is the mother of the United States, 
She furnished the inspiration of all and is en- - 
titled to the credit of all. And just as no 
other navigator can possibly enjoy “the noble 
dignity” of Columbus—the first discoverer of 
America—so no other English settlement -or 


‘settlers can presume to approach the “noble 


dignity” of Jamestown or its residents. As 
the first foundation and the first inventors 
“they are of more consequence” than all that 
has followed, because without them nothing 
might have followed. 

(2). Without the Jamestown settlement 
there would have been no New England set- 
tlement. The Spaniards claimed all North 
America, but Jamestown, in 1607, pre-empted 
the coast for England, which a little delay 
might have lost to the Spaniards, who were 
already coming up the coast from Florida. In 
1613, when the French had already occupied 
Maine and their explorers were coasting along 
the shores of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
it was a Virginia governor, Sir Thomas Gates, 
who sent an expedition from Jamestown, dis- 
lodged the French from their strongholds, and 
thus kept the country open till the Pilgrim 
Fathers came along. At this time those wor- 
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thy people were enjoying the comforts of Hol- 
land, and when at last they decided to leave 
there, it was not because they were persecuted. 
but because they did not wish to get involved 
in the war between the Dutch and the Span- 
‘ jards; and, according to Bradford, the only 
reason that they did not go to Dutch Guiana 
or some other settled portions of America, was 
because the Virginia Company of London of- 
fered them land and protection. 

(3). Without the Jamestown settlement the 
settlers at Plymouth would have starved to 
death, and the colony would have been a fail- 
ure. We are told by Bradford, that after the 
arrival at Plymouth, in 1622, of Thomas Wes- 
ton and his godless crew, the people of Ply- 
mouth “were without a bite of bread,” and it 
was only the opportune incoming of two ships 
from Jamestown that saved them. These ships 
divided their provisions with them, and thus 
enabled the Puritans to get along “till corn 
was ripe again.” Later, in 1634, Sir John 
Harvey declared that Virginia had become 
the “granary of all his Majesty’s Northern 

‘ Colonies.” 

Mr. Tipsword next says, “the settlers of the 
Northern colonies belonged to the best class of 
England. They belonged to the middle classes, 
who were neither rich nor poor. They were 
well educated and possessed high ideals.” On 
the other hand, “the settlers of the Southern 
colonies were, for the most part, of the lowest 
class of England, having a low spiritual con- 
ception and no lofty motives in leaving their 
country. They had no means, but desired to 
live in idleness and luxury. Slavery was early 
introduced among them and civilization ad- 
vanced comparatively slow.” 

The statement that the settlers of America 
were E'nglishmen is true of neither North or 

_ South. The large majority of the early in- 
habitants of the South were Scotch-Irish and 
French Huguenots, who left Europe because 
of religious persecution in a truer sense than 
the New Englanders. The Germans, the 
Dutch and the.Scotch were also present in 
great numbers. The earliest settlers in both 
North and South were, however, Englishmen, 
who gave to the country the impress of their 


language and institutions which happily pre- 
vailed because of their superiority and freer 
republican character. In respect to these 
Englishmen the ruling class, both North and 
South, came from the same strata of. society 
in England, and if there was a different de- 
velopment of society later on, this was chiefly 
due to climatic and agricultural conditions, 
not to any real class differences in the origin 
of the people. Indeed, what country can point 
to fairer specimens of manhood than George 
Washington and Robert E. Lee, who were de- 
scended from the earliest settlers in Virginia 
and must necessarily have refiected in their 
character the general features of society in 
which they were nurtured and bred? If the 
Northern admiration for Abraham Lincoln is 
founded on any good grounds, Mr. Tipsword 
will have to admit that the North has had to 
come South and search among its humblest 
elements for a man to place in the niche to 
represent them by the side of Washington. 
The North had apparently no moral heroes of 
their own to meet the requirements. 

That undesirable characters came North in 
the earliest times is shown by the records of 
Plymouth and all the other New England 
towns. There is not a crime in the decalogue 
which some of its members did not. commit, 
and sometimes whole towns would be visited 
with epidemics of foulness which made the 
good Bradford, the historian of Plymouth, “to 
fear and to tremble,” as he says, “at the con- 
sideration of our corrupt natures.” So many 
mischievous people were introduced into the 
Plymouth Colony that their ill conduct made 
the rulers like Bradford question “whether 
after twenty years’ time the greater part be 
not grown worser.” 

It is undoubtedly true that the demand for 
cheap Jabor on the plantations in the South 
caused, during the first fifty years, more of 
the undesirable element from England to be 
sent to the Southern colonies, but the climate 
of the South for a long time was singularly 
fatal to all new comers, and pestilence wiped 
away the difference. Mdward Eggleston and 
Alexander Brown estimate the mortality 
among the first settlers at eighty per cent., 
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during the first year after their arrival. Cap- 
tain Peter de Vries, who often visited Vir- 
ginia, writing in 1632, said that “during the 
months of June, July and August, the people 
who have lately arrived from England die like 
cats and dogs.” -In 1671, Sir William Berke- 
ley said that “heretofore” out of every five of 
the new servants that came four died in the 
course of the first. year, Hening, Statutes at 
Large, 11., 515. Another writer said in 1648, 
that it had taken 100,000 emigrants to plant 
15,000 persons in the colony. (Description of 
New Albion, Force, 7'racts, II.) If such was 
the case, very few of the undesirable emigrants 
could have survived, as they were most ex- 
posed to the malaria of the tobacco and rice 
fields. 

Under the present excellent health condi- 
tions of Virginia and the South it is hard for 
us to realize the unhealthfulness in times past, 
but in 1723, not two centuries ago, George 
Hume, a young man of the better class of Vir- 
ginians wrote: “All that come to this country 
have ordinarily sickness at first, which they 
call ‘a seasoning, ” and of which he came near 
dying. 

The fact is that the hardships which the 
early settlers of the North underwent bear no 
comparison with the sufferings of the South- 
em settlers. That they never let go their 
hold on the country is a noble monument to 
their grit and perseverance which was too of- 
ten sealed with their lives. 

After 1671 negroes came to be imported to 
the plantations of the South, and the use of 
white servant labor in great measure ceased in 
the eighteenth century, and was entirely aban- 
doned in the nineteenth. 

In referring to slavery, Mr. Tipsword ought 
to have known that he was handling a weapon 
that had a double edge as well as a tip. The 
New England shipping was largely responsi- 


ble for the introduction of negroes into this 


country, and probably the vote of the New 
England States, in the convention of 1787, 
against the protest of Virginia, for the con- 
tinuance of the slave trade, is the darkest spot 
in the history of the United States. 

The emigration that came southward during 


the eighteenth century was very large and con- 
sisted mainly of the Scotch-Irish protestants, 
who planted their schools and their civiliza- 
tion through the mountains and valleys of the 
South back of the early settlements. 

But how about the experiences of the North? 
There were great differences in station among 
the earliest settlers, as is shown by the laws in 
regard to dress and titles of honor. As the 
Northern colonies grew in wealth, the lower 
classes grew relatively more numerous, and the 
growth of manufactures and the opening of 
the mines produced a greater and greater de- 
mand for cheap labor which has been sup- 
plied for a century by emigrants from all the 
corners of the earth. President Roosevelt has 
called attention to the startling fact that the 
number of immigrants in the single year 1905 
exceeded the entire number of colonists that 
came to America during the one hundred and 
sixty-nine years, which elapsed between the 
first landing at Jamestown and the Declara- 
tion of Independence. During this time thou- 
sands of paupers and criminals have been in- 
troduced into the Northern States, and very 
few brought to the South, as but a very small 
part of the foreign immigration has come 
Southward. The presence in the North of the 
“undesirable” class has been recognized, since 
1836, by repeated messages of the Presidents, 
reports of the secretaries of state, platforms 
of parties, speeches of political leaders, and 
Acts of Congress. To what comparative ex- 
tent New England and Virginia have experi- 
enced the evils of this situation may be shown 
by the census of 1890. Of their population 
Massachusetts had 56.24 per cent. of persons 
having one or both parents of foreign birth; 
Connecticut, 50.32; Rhode Island, 58.02, and 
Virginia, 2.63. In 1860 Massachusetts and 
New York had over 200,000 paupers. The 
same year the whole number of criminals con- 
victed in the course of twelve months was: 
Virginia, 608; Massachusetts, 12,732, and New 
York, 45,698. Two presidents of the United 
States fell victims to the red hand of this 
“undesirable” class of emigrants (Census of 
1860, 1890, and Ingle, Southern Side Lights.) 
Nor must it be forgotten that the nihilists and 
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dynamiters are destructive ingrecients of the 
present Northern highly composite popula- 
tion. Little incidents like the recent blowing 
up of the 7imes office in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, are not entirely satisfactory indications 
of a faultless civilization. Even less so were 
‘the wholesale destruction of property in the 
South by fire and sword during the war and 
the brutal policy of reconstruction after the 
war. 

But Mr. Tipsword praises the original New 
Englanders for their “high education,” and 
their fondness for democratic ideals, and their 
belief in “the right of men to worship God in 
harmony with the dictates of their own con- 
science.” The poor Southerners, of course, are 
denied, “for the most part,” every share in 
these godly attributes. Is he borne out by the 
records? Take his “high education” in colo- 
nial times and what do we find? The settlers 
of Plymouth were for the most part plain and 
illiterate men, and even in the Massachusetts 
Bay settlement real education was confined to 
the ministers and a few of the ruling elders. 
Among the mass of the settlers the deeds, order 
and will books do not show any higher aver- 
age of intelligence than what prevailed in old 
England, where, at the time, not over fifty 
per cent. of the men and not over 25 per cent. 
of the women could read and write. Instead 
of increasing, education declined, as New Eng- 
land became more and more self-centered and 
isolated by their religion from the current of 
English thought. , 

It is true that after 1646 the law required 
each town to have a school, but according to 
W. Roots Bliss its provisions were “shame- 
lessly” violated. He says in his “Old Colony 
Town,” that whenever the town authorities 
could devise any kind of excuse there would 
be no schoo] that year. Then such schools as 
they had were nowhere free schools, for the 
parents had to pay the teachers for instruc- 
tion. The schoolmasters were ignorant, the 
school term was only two or three months each! 
year, and the progress of the masses did not 
go beycnd the “elementary rudiments.” 
(Weeden, Economic and Social Iistory of 
New England, 283, 861.) As to the town 


clerks, they could not speti co_rectly nor even 
write a legible hand. John Adams said in 
Congress, in 1776, that “the laboring classes of 
most countries, especially the fishermen of the 
Northern Stutcs, were as degraded as slaves,” 
and the Baron de Riedesel declared, in 1781, 
that “only one in ten of the men of New Eng- 
land could read and still fewer could write.” 
As the Baron was no friend of the American 
people his opinion should be discounted to a 
reasonable extent. 

The fact is that the mass of education in 
Virginia during the colony, instead of being 
inferior, was superior to that in New England. 
Throughout the whole colonial period the rec- 
ords—parish and county—are much _ better 
written and spelt than similar records in New 
England. Instead of having a _ constant 
supply as Virginia had of ministers from 
Oxford and Cambridge to teach the youth, 
the supply of New England for such 
purposes was home-made. ‘The best teach- 
ers there came from Harvard, which un- 
til the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century was not much more than a grammar 
school. In Virginia there were, in 1703, ac- 
cording to Beverley, the historian, numerous 
free schools and private schools. The colony 
had by far the better and more numerous pri- 
vate libraries. (Tyler, Cradle of the Repub- 
lic, 193.) All poor children were taken in 
charge by the authorities and taught how to 
read and write. ‘Then, as shown by the mar- 
riage bonds and other records, the large ma 
jority of the white Virginians about the time 
of the Revolution could read and write; and 
we have the declaration of Mr. Jefferson in a 
letter to Mr. Cabell, that the mass of educa- 
tion in Virginia at that time “placed her 
among the foremost of her sister States.” 
South Carolina had probably more schools 
and libraries at this time than Virginia. 

During the period from the-close of the 
Revolution to 1861, the North had more com- 
mon schools than in the South, but this was af- 
ter she had possessed herself of the Federal tar- 
iff and grown rich at the expense of the South. 
Even during this time there were more col- 
leges and academies in the South than in the 
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North, and owing to their scholarly training 
it is admitted even by men like John Quincy 
Adams and John Fiske that the Southern re- 
presentatives in Congress were far abler than 
the Northern. 

Perhaps no agency had greater influence in 
shaping this result than the free and liberal 
discipiine to which the youth were subjected 
at the Southern colleges. While the North 
entailed and perpetuated the wretched system 
of espicnage, the South trusted to the stu- 
dent's honor in the examination room and 
elsewhere. The high ideals of the Southern 
statesmen were testified to by no man more 
generously than by Hon. James G. Blaine. In 
his 7'wenty Years in Congress, he wrote that 
“the Southern leaders constituted a remark- 
able body of men,” and that “throughout the 
long pericd of their domination they guarded 
the treasury with rigid and unceasing vigi- 
lance against every attempt at extravagance 
and against every form of corruption.” 

As to religious ideas and the Southern love 
of gold, of which Mr. Tipsword speaks, the 
spiritual conceptions of the New. Englanders 
were too fanatical to be termed in any sense 
“high,” and never at any time did their re- 
ligion conflict with the desire of personal gain. 
The Baptists, the Quakers and the so-called 
witches, who suffered death after many tor- 
tures, bore accusing evidence of the intoler- 
ance of the New Englanders, and of 
their general want of any free religious 
principles—such as now distinguish the in- 
stitutions of America. Their shrewdness 
and often unscrupulousness became prover- 
bial, and an early writer states that it 
was an open boast in New England that a 
Jew would starve among them, for the lack of 
an opportunity to make a living. Talk of the 
lust of gold when the North to-day abounds 
with millionaires and multi-millionaires, who 
have exploited the gold mines of California 
and Alaska and grown suddenly rich by cor- 
nering the market and manipulating the sale 
of stocks! 

Nor is it true that the Democratic ideas of 
America sprang up first in New England. The 
fact is that their records show that for nearly 


two hundred years New England was a land 
of bigotry, and neither “ecclesiastical” nor “po- 
litical freedom” could exist where free 
thought could not possibly find a place. Until 
the American Revolution, New England was 
both an aristocracy and a theocracy. For 
fifty years after the settlement at Ply- 
mouth no one could vote except a mem- 
ber of the congregational church, and un- 
der this ruling four-fiftns of the adult 
males had no voice in affairs. Even down to 
the Revolution the freedom of the towns was 
chiefly nominal; for the sutfrage, being a mere 
incident of the little town oligarchies, was al- 
ways very limited. The American Revolution 
in New England was not alone a revolt against 
Great Britain, but a revolution of religion and 
thought, which admitted for the first time the 
beginnings of a real political freedom. The 
religious despotism, however, continued for 
many years after the Revolution till the reac- 
tion occurred. And it is one of the funniest 
things that the Northern writers continually 
‘praise the piety of their ancestors while they 
themselves have become unitarians or com- 
pletely skeptical on religious matters. I refer 
Mr. Tipsword to the work of Charles Francis 
Adams, entitled “Massachusetts, Its Historians 
and Its History,” which will inform him what 
an immense amount of “struggling,” “squirm- 
ing” and “shufiling’ (Mr. Adams’ words) 
Massachusetts writers have performed, when 
confronted with the record on the question of 
“the freedom of religion.” 

Now let me tell Mr. Tipsword a few things 
about the South, of which he is apparently ig- 
norant. 

First, as to the character of our early Eng- 
lish settlers: Instead of being men without 
property, there was at all times many of the 
best people of England in Virginia. The 
chief purpose of the London Company was to 
establish another England in America, and it 
spent millions of dollars without getting hard- 
ly any returns. In the very early days of the 
colony we are told of many young men who 
lived and died there worth 500£ a year in Eng- 
land—the equivalent to-day of $10,000 annu- 
ally. There were gallant soldiers like John 
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Smith, George Percy, Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
Thomas Dale and George Yardley. Especially 
good was the emigration during the civil wars 
in England. “Then” (says one writer) began 
the gospel to flourish; Civill, honorable and 
men of great estates flocked in; famous build- 
ings went forward; orchards innumerable were 
planted and preserved; tradesmen set to work 
and encouraged, &c. ‘(Perfect Description of 
Virginia” in Force, 7'racts, II., no. viii.) A 
few years later another writer said of the in- 
habitants: “A/any, are landed men in E'ngland 
and have good estates there and divers ways of 
preferment propounded to them to entice and 
persuade their continuance in England.” Ham- 
mond in Leah and Rachel, (Force, Tracts, 1I1., 
no. xiv.) The tendency of the better class of 
Englishmen to emigrate is seen from a letter 
of William Hallam, a salter of Burnham, 
in Essex county, England, who in 1656, wrote 
to his brother-in-law in Virginia: “I would 
wish I could hear in what condition you live 
in. for I fear if these troublous times hold 
long among us, we must all faine come to 
Virginia.” Alexander Spotswood, of whom all 
historians speak well, used this language, in 
1712, to the Bishop of London: “I shall con- 
clude with doing justice to this Country as far 
as my Discoverys have hitherto been able to 
reach, and declare sincerely to Yo’r Lord’p 
that I have observed here less swearing and 
Prophaneness, less Drunkenness, less unchari- 
table feuds and animositys, and less Knaverys 
and Villanys than in any part of the world 
where my Lot has been.” Does this language 
agree with Mr. Tipsword’s view of the absence 
of ideals in the South ? 

Second, as to the influence in building the 
Union, I have no space for a history of the 
Revolution, but the South certainly took an 
equal part with the North in effecting the suc- 
cess of the war. Washington alone was worth 
an army. After the war she furnished, accord- 
ing to John Fiske, four out of the five men 
who made the Union what it became—Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison and Marshall. The 
fifth constructive man was a West Indian— 
Alexander Hamilton—who lived in the North 
and was not a Northerner. By Southern arms 


during the war the Northwest territory now 
represented by five great States was added 
to the Union. New England wished to sur- 
render the Mississippi river to Spain; and the 
annexation of Louisiana, Florida, Texas, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, were chiefly due to South- 
ern men. So narrow were the political ideals 
of New England, that had her counsels pre- 
vailed, our territory would be limited to-day 
to a narrow strip along the Atlantic shore. 

Let it not be forgotten either that while New 
England and the North after the Revolution 
were the headquarters of the Federalists, the 
party of aristocratic ideas, Virginia and the 
South were the headquarters of the Republi- 
cans, the party of democratic ideas. In the 
North were men like John Adams and Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who wanted the British con- 
stitution, but in the South the great Jeffer- 
son carried the banner of democracy, and to 
him is due more than to any other man the 
democratic spirit of the present United States, 
which Mr. Tipsword so enthusiastically eulo- 
gizes. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I want to say 
that recrimination is not to my taste. My ef- 
fort has been to make no statement that can- 
not be supported by respectable authority. I 
am far from centending that our Southern so- 
ciety is without a fault. Our people have 
doubtless committed many grave and serious 
errors in the course of the centuries. At the 
same time I believe that it can be shown that 
they have averaged up quite as fairly as most 
people in other parts of the world. 

Lyon G. Tyrer. 

Williamsburg, Virginia. 





A teacher in the factory district of a New 
Jersey town had been giving the children 
earnest lectures upon the poisonousness of 
dirt. 

One morning a little girl raised her hand ex- 
citedly and pointed to a boy who seldom had 
clean hands. 

“Teacher,” she said, “look quick! Jimmie’s 
committin’ suicide! He’s suckin’ his thumb.” 
—Success. 
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EXERCISES IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 





During this session we shall give occasion- 
ally some selections from the ancient and mod- 
ern languages which will be of interest to the 
teachers and pupils in our high schools. 


LANGUE FRANCAISE 
COURS ELEMENTAIRE 


OrTHOGRAPHE, GRAMMAIRE ET VOCABULAIRE 


DICTEES 


Mes PETITS POULETS 


Vous me parlez de mes petits poulets; je les 
aime toujours, je vous le prouve en vous quit- 
tant pour les faire souper. Ils sont tous de 
bon appétit, mes chers petits poulets; mais un 
m’est venu avec la patte cassée. Le pauvre 
petit m’a fait pitié, le voila 4 Jl’infirmerie 
jusqu’ a sa guérison, c’est-dire 4 la cuisine, ot 
je lui ferai autant de visites qu’un médecin. 

E. de Guérin. 


Exercices.—Justifiez l’orthographe de pou- 
lets, chers, petits, cassée, visites. 

Qu’est-ce que: un poulet? Vappétit? Vin- 
firmerie? laguérison? la cuisine? le médecin? 

—Trouvez des mots de la famille de: Jn- 
firmerie (infirme, infirmité, infirmier) ; guéri- 
son (guérir, guérisseur). 

—Souligner les participes——Analyser les 
verbes. 


II 
Ls ORGANES DES SENS 
Noms et adjectifs 


Dieu m’a donné des yew pour voir de belles* 
choses, disait un enfant a son pére; une bouche 
pour manger des fruits, des bonbons, des con- 
fitures et des gateaux; des oreilles pour en- 
tendre la musique et le chant? des oiseaua*; un 
nez' pour sentir l’agréable odeur des roses et 
des violettes; des mains pour mener ma petite 
voiture, des pieds pour courir aprés les papil- 
lons dans Ja prairie—Mon ami, répondit le 
pére, Dieu t’a fait tous ces présents pour le 
louer et le bénir; il t’a donné aussi une ame 
pour l’aimer et le remercier de ses bienfaits. 


QUESTION ET EXPLICATIONS 


1. Belle; adjectif masculin? beau; nom cor- 
respondant? beauté; verbe? embellir, c’est-a- 
dire rendre beau ou plus beau.—2. Chant et 
champ; justifier la lettre finale de ces deux 
mots? chanter, champetre—3. Oiseaux; dim- 
inutif? oétsillon. Celui qui fait métier de 
prendre des: oiseaux est un? oiseleur—4. Nez; 
quel verbe emploie-t-on pour désigner quelqu’ 
un qui parle du nez? nasiller. Quel est le sens 
de cette expression: tirer le ver du nez a 
guelqgwun? lui arracher un secret en le ques- 
tionnant adroitement. 

Que disait un enfant? Répétez la réponse 
de son pére! 

L’ENSEIGNEMENT PRIMAIRE 





BEAUTIFYING OUR SCHOOLS 





J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 


“I hope the time is coming when every iso- 
lated village school house shall be a temple 
on whose exterior the occupant may study the 
principles of symmetry and of grace. Why 
need the structures where the young are ini- 


tiated into those virtues which make life beau- 
tiful be divorced from taste or devoid of 
comfort? Why should they not be erected 
in fine, airy situations, overshadowed with 
trees and embellished with shrubbery? Why 
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should not the velvet turf attached to them be 
bordered with hedges, divided by gravel 
walks, tufted with flowers?”—Written in 1839 
by Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney. 

We hope to have in each issue of Tur Jour- 
NAL a page like this to keep before the teach- 
ers the pressing question of beautifying school 
grounds and rooms, and to record the prog- 
ress being made along this line throughout the 
State. We feel confident that teachers are in- 
terested in this important matter, and that so 
far as they can along with all their exact du- 


ter we desire to publish on this page; will you 
not send in some items? Why not make this 
page the cozy corner of Tur Journat—the 
place where each may learn what the other is 
doing in the school line? But remember that 
the principal idea to be exploited here is The 
School Beautiful. You believe in the senti- 
ment expressed at the top of this page by Mrs. 
Sigourney, do you not? Well, let every 
teacher and every principal in the State take 
up this work during the present session, and 
we can work a transformation! Get to work, 














CHARLOTTESVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 


ties they will strive to make their schools the 
most attractive spots in their communities. 
Are you interested? If so aid us in making 
this page a success. If your pupils do any- 
thing to improve grounds or rooms let us hear 
about it. Tell us what your School Improve- 
ment League is doing. What is your school 
doing for the community? Do you expect to 


have a modest Lyceum Course during the win- ' 


ter? If so, tell the other people in the State 
about your plans. Everything of this charac- 


and then, by means of this page, tell others in 
the State what you are doing. 

Some years ago the State Superintendent of 
California asked every teacher in his State 
the following question: 

Have you ever talked with your pupils about 
keeping .the schoolroom neat and clean and 
the grounds attractive? Are there any pic- 
tures on the walls of your schoolroom? Does 
the floor need scrubbing? Are there any piles 
of rubbish in the yard? 
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THE HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL, CARTERSVILLE 


This new school is the pride of Superinten- 
dent ©. W. Dickinson, Jr., of Cumberland 
county. It is situated on a five-acre lot at the 
intersection of two main roads. The recently 
organized School Improvement League, of 
which Rev. J. W. Gee is president, will un- 
dertake the work of beautifying the grounds, 
and the Co-operative Education Association 
will have a landscape gardener plan the im- 
provements. 


MIDWAY SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 
The grounds surrounding this building are 
perhaps the most beautiful in the State. Na- 
ture helped by giving some magnificent oaks; 
but man has also done his part. The yard has 
been terraced and turfed at a large expense 


and is carefully kept. The trees and the lawn - 


without a single bare spot furnish a beautiful 
setting for the imposing school building. If 
you have in your city a school with well kept 
grounds, send us a picture. 
PLAT OF GROUNDS DAN RIVER HIGH SCHOOL, HALI- 
FAX COUNTY, SHOWING PLANS FOR BEAUTI- 
FYING THE SCHOOL GROUNDS 


The patrons, teachers, and pupils of the Dan 
River High School have decided to beautify 
‘the two-acre lot surrounding their pretty 
school building. At the present time the lot 
mars the beauty of the building. as is the 
case with so many of the new buildings in the 
‘State. On this page may be seen a drawing 
to illustrate what is to be done at Dan River. 
Mark you the work is not done yet; but Mr. 
A. H. Moon, clerk of the School Board, has 
ordered the trees, hedge, shrubs, and running 
rose bushes; and everything will be carried 
-out, according to the diagram, by the end of 
the present session. There is nothing elab- 
orate or expensive about the scheme for beau- 
tifying these grounds. A hedge of California 
Privet will be planted around the front and 
will be extended along the sides of the lot so 
as to inclose the school and the front lawn; 
trees (Silver Maple, Red Maple, and Ameri- 
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can Elm) will be planted around the edges 6f 
the entire lot, but notice that the front lawn 
will be open only on the sides and in the rear 
will there be groups of trees. On either side 
of the front porch will be planted running 
roses—a crimson rambler on one side; Lady 
Gay (pink) on the other. On the left, about 
ten feet from the building will be massed in a 
semi-circle the following shrubs: Weigelia 
Rosea (pink), Snow Ball, Hydrangea, and 
Bridal Wreath. It will be noticed that the 
driveway is on the side of the lot rather than 
in the middle. In this particular instance, 
where the lot is only about 100 feet wide, it 
was considered advisable to thus place the 
driveway so that the lawn might not be in- 
jured by vehicles and by the trampling feet 
of the pupils. 


WHAT THE LEAGUES ARE DOING 


The league at Virgilina held a great educa- 
tional rally on October 28. Governor Mann, 
State Superintendent Eggleston, Doctor S. W. 
Fletcher, and other prominent speakers were 
present. 

Miss Janie B. Wilkins, chairman of the 
Building and Grounds Committee of the Tur- 
beville League, has her committee at work im- 
proving the ground consisting of ten acres. 
This is quite a task but the work will be done. 

The league connected with the Barton 
Heights High School is in a flourishing con- 
dition. A highly interesting series of monthly 
meetings has been planned for the present ses- 
sion. 

Junior Jeagues have been recently organized 
at Cartersville and Amelia. 

The Amelia League had a most enthusiastic 
meeting on October 14. It was the first meet- 
ing of the league in the new school building, 
Mrs. R. R. Barnes, president of the league, 
presided, and there was present the largest 
crowd in the history of the organization. The 
league will undertake to improve the school 
grounds and will also hold a lyceum course 
during the winter. 

Richmond city boasts of a school league in 
nearly every school, and there is also a federa- 
tion of these leagues. 
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At a recent teachers’ institute a teacher from 
an ungraded school said: “Last year I organ- 
ized a league in my school. We charged 
twenty-five cents to join and monthly dues of 
five cents. The first work of the league was 
to procure a library. After this was accom- 
plished the league went to work improving the 
grounds and purchasing various things the 
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school needed. We held monthly meetings 
and the mothers seemed to enjoy gathering 
together. I was much pleased with the league, 
it encouraged me in my work with the chil- 
dren.” 

Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, 920 West Grace street, 
Richmond, Va., is Director of Leagues. 
Write to her for suggestions and advice. 





PRIMARY LANGUAGE TRAINING 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 





Stories. 
Oral Work | Picture Lessons. 
; 
Picture Lessons 
' 
Written Work . .... 4 


Stories 





The text-book is only a book of texts upon 
which the teacher is to build, by supplemen- 
tary work, an ideal and properly developed 
series of incidental results. Incidental results 
are most lasting in educational work. The 
unconscious tuition of life and schools is the 
best. The teacher whose ideal is highest and 
whose art is most perfect values least direct 
results of her teaching. A good and sugges- 
tive text-book is very necessary for the 
teacher’s orderly, logical, and consecutive 
presentation of any given branch of study; but 
it is the supplementary work in that branch 
that gives tone, fiber, and value to the develop- 
ing educational processes of mind and charac- 
ter. 


. Language-Lesson Pictures. 

Geography Pictures. 

) History Pictures. 
Biography Pictures. 

| Dialogue Pictures. 

{ For Reproduction. 

) For Combination of 

Language Lesson and 

Spelling Lesson. 





. 


Dictation as a Language Exercise, 

Quotations or Memory Gems. 

Figurative Language Exercises. 

Paraphrasing Exercises. 

Synonym Exercises with a Selection for Study in Reading. 
| Tables and Their Application. 

Proverbs and Their Application. 

| Action Lessons, Doing and Telling How. 


I, ORAL WORK 


Language is used in two ways,—orally and 
in writing. A thousand words are used orally 
to one used in writing. 

The training of pupils in the use of oral 
language should begin, of course, in the First- 
Year Grade, and should be systematic, pro- 
gressive, and continuous throughout all the 
grades in our schools. Language is an ex- 
pression of thought; consequently. thinking 
must precede talking or writing. 


It. STORIES 


Pupils will learn to use language well by 
using it under such circumstances as will most 
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likely fix the habit of speaking or writing cor- 
rectly. As they like stories, it will be well to 
adopt story-telling as one of the devices for 
teaching language. 

Stories, however, should be carefully se- 
lected. With the youngest pupils, the story 
should be short, but it should be attractive. 
Some fables and some fairy stories are very 
useful with the youngest pupils. The story 
should be adapted, of course, to the age of the 
pupil and his ability to comprehend its de- 
tails. Some of the stories, at least, should be 
of such a character as will assist in the moral 
instruction of the pupils. A lesson in ethics, 
conveyed through the medium of a story, is 
more likely to touch the sensibilities of a child 
than the same instruction conveyed in any 
other form. 

With older pupils, stories may be selected 
from history, biography, books of travel, etc. ; 
thus incidentally helping forward other work 
of the school, and at the same time giving va- 
riety to the language work. 

Assuming that proper selections have been 
made, and that the teacher has a large and 
choice collection on hand, the work may go 
on somewhat as follows: 

Read the story to the pupils; or, better, tell 
it to them in a familiar way Every teacher 
should cultivate the power of telling a story 
well. Question the pupils carefully on all its 
details until they are fully understood, as 
right thinking should always precede talking. 
Then call on the pupils to tell the story. One 
pupil may make a beginning, another carry it 
a short stage, and a third may take up the 
thread where it has been dropped. 

In this way the interest of all can be held 
throughout the exercise, and a proper ar- 
rangement of the story can be secured. 

Criticism should be dealt out sparingly. A 
few pupils can endure severe criticism, and 
their errors in language may be corrected at 
once. Others are more sensitive, and criticism 
of their work should be made at the close of 
their recitation. Most pupils need encourage- 
ment, and every honest effort should be com- 
mended. 

These oral exercises should be short, not ex- 
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ceeding ten or fifteen minutes. Such exer- 
cises, however, should be frequent; if possible, 
daily, as is done by the grade teacher in large 
schools. 

You need have no apprehension about keep- 
ing up interest on account of telling and re- 
telling the stories many times to the pupils 
in the grade. An old story, if good and well- 
chosen, seems to have peculiar and growing 
charms for a child. The same story should 
not be told; however, after the language be- 
comes formal, or “bookish,” this being a sign 
that the “danger point” has been reached. 
After a good beginning has been made, one 


new story of moderate length for each two — 


or three weeks of a school term is all that 
may be needed. 

It is not necessary, however, to confine the 
oral work to story-telling. The reading les- 
son furnished one of the best means for this 
purpose. If the lesson is a new one, it will be 
well to require the pupils to prepare it so that 
a fair outline can be given by them before the 
reading exercise begins. It is well, also. after 
the reading of each paragraph or stanza, to 
require some one to give in his own words the 
substance of the matter read. This is not only 
a good exercise in language, but it compels 
each pupil to give individual attention to the 
reading lesson so that he may gather the 
thought expressed. In other words, reading 
becomes an exercise in which the pupils learn 
to seek for ideas conveyed by words on a 
printed page. 

Oral language work should not be confined, 
however, to the First-Year and Second-Year 
Grades. For the Third, Fourth, and Fifth- 
Year Grades, topical recitations in Geogra- 
phy and History will give variety to the Lan- 
guage Work. Indeed, every recitation gives 
the teacher an opportunity for requiring good 
oral work in language. 

The teacher must constantly hold in mind 
that only clear and well-arranged thought can 
be clothed in good language. If the ideas of 
the pupil are confused or incomplete, the at- 
tempt to clothe ideas in language will inevi- 
tably result in confusion or incompleteness. 
The teacher, therefore, in Geography or His- 
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tory should make sure that the pupils have re- 
ceived clear impressions of the subject under 
consideration before calling upon them for 
what we term a topical recitation. Let “ques- 
tion and answer” precede, under such circum- 
stances, the topical recitation, until the teacher 
is convinced that the pupils are prepared for 
connected statements. 


III. PICTURE LESSON 
Every teacher should gather quite a i 
stock of pictures suitable for oral language 
lessons, for written language lessons, for Geo- 
graphy, History, Biography, etc., language 
work. These pictures may be selected from 
school periodicals, book catalogues, and the 
numerous illustrated papers or magazines. In 
this work the pupils will cheerfully aid and 
bring to the school many suitable pictures, 
both large and small. 

The proper plan is to keep the smallest lan- 
guage pictures unmounted so that they may 
be pasted on the top part of a cap paper sheet 
when needed for written work. The others 
ought to be well mounted, preferably on card- 
board or pasteboard. This work which, 
though tedious at the time, really pays, as the 
pictures thus mounted will last for years. 

It is well to have the mounted pictures num- 
bered on the back and these numbers entered 
in a blank-book, with the title of each picture, 
under each proper division of oral and writ- 
ten language lessons, Geography, History, 
Biography, etc., language work. Thus a cata- 
logue is made, and the teacher is sure of her 
stock of pictures. 

For oral work in the First-Year and Sec- 
ond-Year Grades one large mounted picture 
should be used for the entire grade or divi- 
sion. For written work in the grades above 
these, each pupil may have a picture or all 
may work from the same picture found in the 
Geography or History. 

The first lesson is one on Description, in 
which the imagination is to have no part. The 
perceptive faculty is to be trained, and the 
question to be answered is, “What do you see 
in the picture?” or “What does this picture 


represent?” ‘They must first be taught to see, 
then to express their thoughts in a connected 
order. 

The same pictures may now serve as the 
basis for a lesson on Narration. The pupils 
are asked to tell a little story about the peo- 
ple in the picture. 

They are to think of names for the persons, 
etc., in the picture, and tell where they are 
and what they are doing. 

In order to train the younger pupils, in 
oral language work, into habits of right see- 
ing, and to express their thoughts in a con- 
nected way, it will be found necessary, to ques- 
tion the seeing into them in the order of the 
importance of the character of individuals and 
objects, e. g., 

Questions: 

What is the chief or most important figure 
in this picture? 

What is the appearance of the lady? How 
is she dressed ? 

Does the picture show any one else? 

Describe the dog, or horse, so that I would 
understand you even if I had not seen the pic- 
ture? 

Sbut your eyes, and see the picture in your 
mind just as you have described it. Now who 
is willing to describe the picture to me, with- 
out the aid of any classmate, as a continued 
storv? (Hands. If the attempt is made 
cheerfully, it will aid greatly in the strug- 
gle.) 

IV. WRITTEN WORK 


During the T'irst-Year and Second-Year 
Grades, the language training should be prin- 
cipally oral. When the pupil reaches the 
Third-Year Grade, however, he should be able 
to write with a fair degree of skill. 

Assuming that the pupils of a grade have 
this skill, the work in language may become 
more varied. The oral exercises may be car- 
ried on as before, but should be accompanied 
by written exercises. The time given to lan- 
guage on any one day, however, should not be 
divided between oral and written work. 

When the writing is finished, a few of the 
slates or papers may be read, a few hints or 
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suggestions may be made, and such commen- 
dations given as the results will warrant. A 
few exercises carefully corrected with the 
grade will do more toward eradicating faults 
than a much larger number examined by the 
teacher alone. 

This part of the exercise should seldom con- 
tinue longer than ten minutes, and ten minutes 
given to such work every day will undoubt- 
edly accomplish more than the hours usually 
given by teachers to the examination and 
correction of papers and slates. 

The papers and slates should, however, al- 
ways be examined by the teacher, not 30 much 
for the purpose of correcting them, but for 
the purpose of noting the general faults and 
weakness of the grade, and the special faults 
and weakness of its members. 


I. PICTURE LESSONS 


For written work, the same general direc- 
tions for the use of the picture already given 
for oral work should be observed. First, the 
description, for the training of the perceptive 
faculty, or the power to see and observe cor- 
rectly. Second, the narration, for the train- 
ing of the imagination, and for the power to 
draw inferences in the order of their impor- 
tance. 

(1) Geography Pictures—A Geography 
Picture may be used first as a Geography Les- 
son; afterwards, the geographical knowledge 
may form the basis for the written exercise. 
It is important that the pupils be taught to 
outline the order to be followed in the work. 
If the picture, for example, be a typical one 
of life in some country, the outline may run 
somewhat as follows: 

(a) Situation of country. 

(b) Description of country. 

(c) Inhabitants: as to description, dress, oc- 
cupations, possessions, dwellings, etc. 

(d) Scene in the picture: persons, animals, 
etc. 

(2) History Pictures.—Pictures represent- 
ing historical subjects are very useful when 
used for written work in language lessons. 
They are especially valuable as review lessons. 
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Pictures showing the costumes and customs of 
the period studied, are great aids in history 
work. 

(3) Biography Pictures——The teacher must 
collect every year a large stock of pictures 
suitable for biography language work. The 
pupils may work from large pictures; but for 
special work, a small picture pasted on the 
top part of a cap paper sheet may be used. 
The biography language work is especially 
useful in connection with the quotations and 
other work of the school along the line of 
good literature and reading. 

(4) Dialogue Pictures—A picture showing 
a number of people is a very interesting text 
from which to write a dialogue. The writing 
of this style of language work teaches the pu- 
pils to give short, concise sentences; and it 
gives them an opportunity to cultivate the 
conversational powers. But the chief aim is 
to train the imagination, and to develop dra- 
matic power. 

The pupils are to be taught the meaning of 
scene and characters, also how to write and 
arrange the conversation. When the names 
of the characters are given it is not necessary 
to use quotation marks before or after the 
sentences. It would be well, at first, for the 
teacher to write a short dialogue on the black- 
board showing the desired arrangement; this 
the pupils copy before proceeding to original 
work. 

In this work, however, the pupils should be 
finally .trained to construct dialogues without 
the aid of pictures. The teacher should be- 
gin by assigning the scene and characters, and 
suggest the line of work, allowing the pupils 
to select a suitable title. 

This is more difficult than picture dialogues, 
as the incidents or plots are left to the im- 
agination of the pupils, aided only by the sug- 
gestions of the teacher. Stage directions may 
be given. If a particularly bright dialogue is 
written, it may be learned and recited on a 
Friday afternoon, the author being allowed to 
select those who are to take part. 

In the higher grades, the selection of title, 
scene, and characters may be left entirely in 
the hands of the pupils, thus making the work 
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original in every detail. A teacher of long 
and varied experience suggests that personal 
remarks, or stories at the expense of class- 
mates should be strictly forbidden. 





GIVE MUSIC ITS RIGHTS 





SUPT. J. W. IRELAND, Stanford, Ky. 





It should be the desire of every right-minded 
person having the interests of the young at 
heart to see music form a more important 
part of the curriculum of our public schools 
in Kentucky. Are we to make reformed prog- 
ress or drift into deformed desuetude? Are 
we to awaken to the necessity of progress along 
the line of music in Kentucky? Do we need 
a refining crucible? Music furnishes it. Do 
we need greater cultural facility? Music sup- 
plies it. Do we need more heart and soul 
awakening as well as mental aptitude? Music 
is ever the ready handmaid to arouse the 
lethargic. 

It is stated upon best authority that music 
education will lift into efficiency a greater 
proportion of the community than can be 
brought into a high degree of efficiency 
through any other subject. Why, then, 
should we not be deeply interested ? 

For the last few years we have met and 
parted to drift back into the same careless, 
litsless attitude of indifference and neglect. 
There are about twenty-five or thirty supervi- 
sors in our State. If we are to do something 
for the betterment of conditions in our be- 
loved State, concerted action must be had. 
Superintendents must be interested so that 
they will urge their supervisors of music to 
attend the Kentucky Education Association 
and to see that they do credit to the schools 
from which they hail. 

We cannot interest others until we have be- 
come intensely interested. Will we act or will 
we shirk, will we get at once to work? 

There is some doubt whether we should un- 
dertake to keep the music boat above the 
muddy waves of the nonchalant sea. Do you 
believe in the efficacy of music to uplift and 
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benefit the whole school system? If you do, 
make your belief or faith manifest by your 
work. 

4 at 





MY INSPIRATION 


EMMA STOCKTON FARISH 


The first week of school, with its heat, and 
dust, and worry had passed. ‘Twenty-seven 
pairs of feet had stormed into the schoolroom, 
and twenty-seven lots of books had been over. 
The stillness which a summer had left in the 
schoolroom had been broken by many well- 
remembered voices, and several new lispers 
had been added to our ranks. 

Sunday found me weary, but as I took my 
place in church a touch on the elbow roused 
me to see one of my last year’s schoolboys 
offering me a hymn book. 

When service was over the same ready hands 
were untying my horse, and the smile, which 
last session had taught me to respect, shone 
from the brimming eyes of my little cavalier. 

“John,” I said, “when are you coming to 
school?” “I think maybe I can come in two 
weeks, Miss , he replied. “I’ve got an- 
other field of hay to cut an’ haul, ’n I’ve got to. 
plow an’ harrow for wheat.” “You want to 
come back, do you not, John?” I asked. “Yes, 
ma’am, if you ’r goin’ to teach,” he said. When 
I remarked that the oldest brother of a large 
family is a very busy person, he answered 
cheerfully, “Yes’m, I’ve got to work for ’em 
all.” 

His hat was off as I left him standing in the 
golden October afternoon, and I wondered no 
longer at the flatness of the past week, but 
looked hopefully into the future. 











Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 
Nothing to him falls early or too late; 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
—Francis Beaumont. 
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WHEN THE REGIMENT GOES MARCHING BY. 


J -116 M.M. 
With martial spirit. 





Oh! who would - not be a sol dier when the 
Oh! ['m_ glad the stars and stripes can float the 


band be-gins to play, And the reg-i-ment is out on dress pa 
ban-ner of thefree, Glad A - - i- cas my own my na- tive 


When the stars andstripesare float-ing on a 
I .am_ sure that I shall try my best a 








Lilts and Lyrics. Riley and Gaynor. Price $1.00 [By permission of Clayton F. Summy Co. Chicago] 
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strip of bunt-ing gay, Why, there’s noth - ing that could makeone feel a 
pa-tri-ot to be, And some day Ill go a-march-ingwith the 





For it is hip! hip! and a-waythey go. Shakeout the 
ns a a 


and let the col-ors fly! Oh! I'd like to be a soldier whenthe 


bu- gles blow, And the reg- iment goes marching 
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MY LITTLE BLACK LAMB 





Ushered in by a terrific slam of the door, in 
lieu of a crash of cymbals, my Bessie, age 
seven, height, in the neighborhood of a yard- 
stick, makes her always dramatic entrance 
' into the schoolroom just as the stroke of the 
gong in the hall proclaims that it is nine 
o’clock. She is not tardy, but barely not. 

“Bessie,” I say, “please open the door and 
see if you can shut it quietly.” 

She complies and proceeds to her desk, 
noisily dropping book, tablet and pencil box 
once or so on the way and wringing from my 
Teddy a cry of anguish as she stumbles over 
his feet. 

As a preliminary to the opening exercises of 
prayer, singing, etc., I say, “Position, chil- 
dren,” and immediately, as a matter of course, 
am obliged to add, “Bessie, take position !” 

The ninety and nine (or less) are led about 
their daily word drills, number work, story 
telling, etc., and follow with active interest. 
Not so does Bessie. She sustains a running 
‘fire of comment, partly under her breath, of 
which I am able to understand only fragmen- 
tary snatches, as: 

“Where’s my pencil at?” 

“Lordy, we done them ‘I see yous’ yestiddy 
an’ now doin’ ’em agin!” 

As I object very seriously to paper on the 
floor, I remind the little people, after writing 
lesson, not to tear any out of their tablets. 

“Z-z-zip!” And Bessie’s tablet is minus a 
page. 

At recess a blood curdling shriek ascends 
from the yard, followed by Bessie, making a 
desperate attempt to shed tears and failing to 
produce aught but artificial sobs. I am in- 
coherently informed that “that Jew kid” has 
kicked her “on the stocking.” 

“Ton’t call anyone a “Jew kid,” Bessie;” I 
remonstrate, ““Whom do you mean?” 

“That Ikey!” she wails. 

Investigation proves the “Ikey” to be my 
gentle, sweet tempered little Rachael, whom I 
discover in a state bordering on hysterics, 
brought on by a most unwarranted attack by 


Bessie for no other cause than Rachael wears 
new patent leather slippers. 

There is no climax to this recital. Were 
it to be continued it would, perforce, resemble 
the story of how “another locust went in and 
carried of another grain of corn and then an- 
other locust went in and carried off another 
grain of corn and then . . . “ad infiinitum.” 
Bessie’s shortcomings “go on forever.” When 
a falsehood is easier to tell than the truth she 
cannot fathom why the truth is preferable. 
Nor have I ever seen her embarrassed when 
detected in a lie. She is not immoral, but as 
the author of the “Sea Wolf” has said, “un- 
moral.” I search diligently for so much as a 
tiny germ in her psychic constitution that 
might, with cultivation, become a conscience, 
but in vain. 

“What can you do with them when they’re 
that way?” asks the desperate and inexperi- 
enced teacher, and the voice of experience an- 
swers sadly in the spirit, if not in the oft- 
quoted words of Alcibiades, “By the gods, So- 
crates, I cannot tell.” 


Louise NreMEYEr. 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 





The Water Bucket and the Towel 


In nearly all the country schools visited in 
six counties, numbering about seventy-five, the 
water bucket was in general use. Frequently, 
there was a dipper which was always placed 
back in the bucket. This of itself is very in- 
sanitary and when, as is often the case, part 
of the water taken up in the dipper is thrown 
back, the danger becomes very great. 

The teacher should insist upon a water-can 
with a faucet and a lid being provided. 

In one school we found the use of paper 
towels. The teacher said she got them from 
A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago, Ill., for 20 cents 
for 400. This is cheaper than the roller towel 
can be laundered, and it is absolutely sanitary. 
—Illinois School News. 
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THE RELATION OF THE KINDERGARTEN TO THE GRADE SCHOOLS 


PRINCIPAL C. H, GARWOOD, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It was at Watertown, Wis., in 1855, that Mrs. 
Car] Schurz formed the first kindergarten in 
’ America by calling in a few of her neighbor’s 
children to play selected games with her own. 
Having been a pupil of Froebel, the German 
maiden had caught the spirit of the new edu- 
cation from her illustrious teacher who had 
broken away from the “book larnin’” methods 
of the past and had established his “garden 
speculations” in 1840. 

After Miss Peabody returned from her 
study of the Froebelian methods in Europe in 
1866 a few philanthropists established a kin- 
dergarten in Florence, Mass., but it was left 
to the keen foresight of the beloved Dr. Har- 
ris to have a kindergarten department form 
a part of the public school course of the St. 
Louis schools in 1873. Since that time educa- 
tors throughout the country have been discuss- 
ing the question and speculating upon the 
value and utility of the work done and the 
lessons learned by the tiny tots of tender 
‘ years who attend the kindergarten. Little by 
little the movement has been spreading and 
slowly but surely the principles of free 
thought, free expression, and free utilization 
are being well worked out. 

It is the purpose of this paper to call atten- 
tion to the basis on which certain values are 
established, to indicate the relationship exist- 
ing between kindergarden methods of instruc- 
tion as applied to public schools, and to show 
just how the kindergarden affects the primary 
grades of the public schools. ; 

Always when called upon to discuss the re- 
lationship existing between the phases of edu- 
cational work my mind immediately begins to 
try to ascertain values, so when your president, 
Miss Parker, requested me to speak upon the 
“Relation of the Kindergarten to the Grade 
Schools” I hegan to think of the value of the 
kindergarten and in so doing I realized that 
I was approaching a subject of keenest inter- 
est to many engaged in educational research. 

In the business world we say a thing is .val- 


uable by comparison or through its utility. 


-We decide the alue of money by its purchasing 


power, the value of an intricate machine by 
its usefulness in manufacture. The value of 
pork can be fixed by the law of supply and 
demand—at least we are led to believe this is 
true—and, barring the cold storage proposi- 
tion, no doubt it is. The business man is able 
at any time to tell you the specific value of the ~ 
product of his plant or of his store. By cast- 
ing accounts from time to time and striking 
balance sheets daily he 1s able to say whether 
his business is profitable or a failure. The 
doctor can easily rate the value of his serv- 
ices—to himself by his bank account, and to 
the people by the number who survive his 
treatment. The lawyer has no difficulty in 
knowing when he is playing a winning game. 
He either wins or loses, and that’s all there is 
to it. The educator is not so easily accom- 
modated in trying to fix values. 

Recently 1 steod in the front door of the 
Homewoed School and watched several skilled 
workmen carefully chiseling away the stone 
in the entrance of the splentid Homewood 
Carnegie Library across the street. As I 
watched the beautiful clusters grow under the 
matchless skill of the sculptor I could not help 
contrasting his work with mine. I realized 
that when the day was over those workmen 
knew that they had carved a definite number 
of clusters and could rate the value of their 
labor. I realized more fully my inability to 
fix the value of the work being done by the 
teachers under my care while shaping the des- 
tinies of the children whom they instruct from 
day to day. 

During the past twenty years I have been 
endeavoring in every way possible to fix a 
standard of efficiency by which I could rate 
the value of work done by both teacher and 
pupil. In the case of the teacher the closest 
that I have been able to come to it so far is the 
standard set by the subtle, charming, God-fear- 
ing personality of a professionally trained 
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teacher from whose life emanates the chief 
characteristics that were attributes of the 
Great Teacher when He said “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me.” With such a per- 
sonality placed in control, and with a roomful 
of little children who are as plastic as the 
potter’s clay it is not difficult to determine the 
results. 

The kindergarten stands for freedom—free- 
dom of mind as well as of body. Through 
games and plays the child is led to know him 
self and the truths that God intended that he 
should know at his age. Instead cf being told 
to sit upright in the seat and become unnatural 
he is permitted to move about the naturalness 
that is the divine right of any healty young 
animal—which he is, but of a higher order. 
In his games he is introduced to the social 
instincts of the race. In his songs he becomes 
acquainted with the folklore of the past. 
With his blocks he builds concepts of form 
that can not be effaced. Nurtured in the sun- 
light of leve and freedom he learns to express 
himself naturally and fully, to love truth, to 
be charitable to his playmates, and to feel that 
all mankind belong to one large family. 

In 1900 Dr. John Dewey, of the University 
of Chicago, published a remarkable little book 
entitled, “The School and Society.” It was the 
first press reports of the newer education tried 
out. In it he explains the results of having 
children from six to twelve use the kinder- 
garten method of learning to do by doing. 
During a test period of three years Dr. Dewey 
brought the pupils into intimate knowledge of 
the occurrences of a well-regulated home. A 
receipt from a cook-book was worked out, a 
broom was made, a cow was milked in the 
presence of the children, the milk churned, 
and the butter made into a roll. Trees were 
drawn and painted from real trees, geography 
was studied from the hilltop and in the valley. 
The social life of different peoples was acted. 
By this plan he claims to have revolutionized 
educational methods. In contrasting the old 
and the new plan of having recitations Dr. 
Dewey says, “We all know what it has been— 
a place where the child shows off to the teacher 
and the other children the amount of infor- 


mation he has assimilated from the text-book. 
From the other standpoint, the recitation be- 
comes pre-eminently a social meeting place; 
it is to the school what spontaneous conversa- 
tion is to the home, excepting that it is more 
organized, following definite lines. The reci- 
tation becomes the social clearing-house, where 
experiences and ideas are exchanged and sub- 
jected to criticism, where misconceptions :are 
corrected, and new lines of thought set up.” 

The possibilities of mind development 
through the processes used by the kindergarten 
have never been better exemplified than by 
William James Sidis, the eleven-year-old Har- 
vard student who has just delivered a course 
of lectures on mathematics before the faculty. 
H. Addington Bruce, in an article entitled, 
“Bending the Twig,” in Zhe American Maga- 
zine for March, has contributed an explanation 
of the methods used by the father, Dr. Sidis, 
to produce these exceptional results: 

“To attain this object Dr. Sidis has, in the 
main, relied on the familiar educational princi- 
ple of teaching a child through appealing to 
his interest in an unusual way—namely, by sys- 
tematic application of the influence of that 
little understood but tremendously powerful 
psychological factor, ‘suggestion.’ In deal- 
ing with little children, as many educators 
have long recognized, the one sure way of im- 
planting in their minds the ideas which one 
wishes to make dominant is by arousing their 
curiosity and stimulating their interest. This 
has led to the method of education through 
play, as exemplified in the kindergarten. But 
Dr. Sidis believed that, if properly manipu- 
lated, the method of education through play 
might be extended to subjects not taught in 
the kindergarten—that, in fact, a child might 
be led to undertake and continue the study of 
any subject provided it were made sufficiently 
interesting to him. To-day, as we have seen, 
his son excels in mathematics. ‘There was a 
time, however—while he was at the grammar 
school—-when no subject could possibly have 
been more distasteful to him, and he seemed 
totally unable, or at all events unwilling, to ap- 
ply himself to it. Everything about us, as is 
now beginning to be pretty generally appre- 
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ciated, is of suggestive value. From our 
friends, our books, the pictures on our walls, 
from everything in our environment, we con- 
stuntly receive suggestions which influence us 
to a varying but none the less unmistakable 
extent. This is particularly true of the plastic 
period of childhood. Recent psychological in- 
vestigation has made it certain that everything 
the child sees or hears, no matter whether he 
is consciously aware of it or not, leaves a more 
or less profound impression, is ‘subconsciously’ 
remembered by him, and may at times exercise 
a determining influence upon the whole course 
of his life. 

“While the boy was still a mere infant, he 
set aside a room for him, a bright, cheery, 
well-lighted apartment, hung with a few at- 
tractive pictures. A little writing-taple was 
placed in one corner of the room, with pad 
and pencil. Opposite the child’s bed a small 
bookcase was placed. It was filled in part 
with the ordinary books of childhood—vol- 
umes of nursery rhymes, fairy tales, picture- 
books. But it also held books of serious in- 
terest, simple tales of travel, of history, of 
science, and the like, most of them illustrated. 
As the child grew older, books of a more ad- 
vanced character were added to his little li- 
brary, studies in literature and biography, 
mathematical and scientific text-books. A 
large revolving globe, showing the countries 
of the world in bright colors, was placed near 
the window. Toys having a scientific basis also 
found their way to his room, which thus be- 
came a sort of educational museum, inspiring 
him with ‘a love for knowledge. 

“‘And,’ says Dr. Sidis, emphatically, ‘it is 
because he has been inspired with such an in- 
terest, such a genuine enthusiasm, that he has 
made the progress which people regard as sur- 
prising. Any normal child would make as 
good a showing if he were given the same 


training. The trouble is that parents neg- 


lect their children—allow them to fritter away 
their energies. to acquire habits of loose and 
incorrect thinking, at the very time when they 
stand most in need of careful education. It 
is the first years that count for most. 


Then 








it is that the child should be taught to observe 
accurately, to think correctly. 

““T do not mean by this that the child 
should be deprived of play. My boy plays— 
plays with his toys, and plays with his books. 
And that is the key to the whole situation. 
Get the child so interested in study that study 
will truly be play. Don’t tell me it can’t be 
done. I have done it.’” 

That is my idea about our educational 
methods. ‘Those teachers who object to the 
kindergarten training are wrong in their no- 
tions, either through ignorance of the basic 
principles or a refusal to be convinced. I have 
long felt that our old-time methods of recita- 
tions and study should give way to the more 
sensible methods of self-expression through 
doing, acting, making, growing. You can 
teach more arithmetic in one week with manual 
training methods than you can in a month 
with the text-book plan. You can create more 
interest and leave more real valuable results 
with your classes in domestic science than any 
teacher can do with the best text-book methods 
in existence. 

We can not begin too early to train the 
child. As the twig is bent so the tree is in- 
clined. Some say it should be at the age of 
six. QOur Catholic friends say, “Give me the 
child until he is six and you can not change his 
religious views.” 

Luther Burbank, in his splendid little vol- 
ume on “The Training of the Human Plant,” 
says: “All animal life is sensitive to environ- 
ment, but of all living things the child is the 
most sensitive. Surroundings act upon it as 
the outside world acts upon the plate of the 
camera. Every possible influence will leave 
its impress upon the child, and the traits which 
it inherited will be overcome to a certain ex- 
tent. The child is like a cut diamond, its many 
facets receiving sharp, clear impressions not 
possible to a pebble, with this difference, how- 
ever, that the change wrought in the child 
from the influences without becomes constitu- 
tional and ingrained. A child absorbs environ- 
ment. It is the most susceptible thing in the 
world to influence, and if that force be ap- 
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plied rightly and constantly when in its most 
receptive condition, the effect will be pro- 
nounced, immediate, permanent. 

Where should we begin’ Just where we be- 
gin with the plant—at the beginning. A child 
in any well-reguiated up-to-date kindergarten 
is surrounded by the best‘environment that it 
is possible to give to growing childhood. The 
brightest, sunniest, most cheerful room is al- 
ways selected and its walls are decorated with 
pictures that interest, inspire, uplift, and in- 
fiuence. The child is nurtured and trained 
under the influence of music, song, and story. 
The gallantry of the sir knights of the past and 
the beauties of nature in all its manifold work- 
sig are revealed to the child mind in the stories 
that can not be forgotten. Little by little, 
under the most natural conditions it is pos- 
sible to create, the very soul of the child is made 
to bud and bloom as naturally as the rain and 
sunshine cause the blossoming of the pure and 
lovely rose. 

Primary teachers, will a child trained and 
taught under such conditions and influences be 
unfitted for entrance into your grades as is so 
frequently claimed? My experience with the 
kindergarten-trained pupils has led me to be- 
lieve more and more in the aims of our co- 
workers. Having worked out “his own child- 
ish salvation” with his blocks, sticks and clay 
with just enough direction to prevent waste of 
time and energy he comes to us with the free- 
dom and naturalness of a natural child, ready 
to do things with his hands. Having been en- 
couraged to tell stories, sing songs, and de- 
scribe pictures he comes to us ready to express 
himself through his voice, unconsciously. 
Having danced and romped and acted out his 
little dramas with his playmates in the pres- 
ence of older ones who encouraged him by 
an outward show of appreciation, he comes 
to us ready to express the whole intent of his 
pulsing, palpitating personality—ready, in 
fact, te show vou and me what an angel there 
is in the making—what an embryo there is in 
the rooting.—what a twig there is in the bend- 
ing. 

Criticisms of the kindergarten-trained child 
have come mostly from the primary teacher 





not yet ready for the newer things and for this 
she should not be condemned. The light has 
spread slowly, indeed. When Col. Parker 
came back from his educational tour of Eu- 
rope and advocated the New or Natural 
Method of Education at Quincy staid old 
Boston with her great educators went placidly 
on her way little affected by the supposed 
“fad” which would soon pass away. 

In this great State of ours too few of the 
teachers have had any professional training. 
Those of us who have been fortunate enough 
to come in contact with the enthusiasm of Col. 
Parker and the conservative leadership of Su- 
san E. Blow should accept the inevitable in 
educational progress and pass it on. Let us be 
sensible enough to see that much of the kin- 
dergarten method should be carried into the 
first year; that we should not expect little 
children from six to seven to remain cooped 
up straight stiff seats learning to draw let- 
ters in a cramped, pinched position to the 
detriment of their eyes, nerves and mental 
growth instead of working and playing with 
big things, viewing things from the mountain 
tops, thinking big thoughts, coming into con- 
tact with the big world around them for 
which Mrs. Ella Calista Wilson so earnestly 
pleads in her admirable book “Pedagogues and 
Parents.” Let us catch some of the spirit 
manifested by Ada Van Stone Harris who was 


largely instrumental in convincing the good 


people of Rochester, New York, that their chil- 
dren were not getting a square deal in mat- 
ters educational, and who was largely instru- 
mental in putting into operation one of the 
sanest and most productive systems of educa- 
tion in our awakening land, a system which 
gives the children a chance in the kindergar- 
ten to express their lives as they are and then 
gives them a further chance in the grades 
to express themselves in harmony with com- 
mon sense and business necessity by virtue of 
the requirement of a course of study made to 
suit the children. 

Hasten the day when the kindergarten 
methods shal! be carried up through the grades 
to the high school class. If educators gener- 
ally had sufficient nerve to break the fetters 
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that bind them and us to the prejudices of the 
past we could have our children do in six 
years what they now do in nine.—Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 





IDEALS of DISCIPLINE 





MISS PEARL F. COFFEY, Dickenson county 





The subject of discipline is a most impor- 
tant one. 

‘That it is necessary to have good discipline 
an order to be successful is sanctioned by 
everyone. It is necessary from a divine sense. 
‘Order is heaven’s first law. It is the first 
thing to be considered on accepting a school, 
as no teacher is successful without it. In fact, 
a teacher’s career in the profession of teaching 
depends to a great extent upon her ability to 
maintain good discipline. 

We should have high ideals, and exert our- 
selves to come up to them. In the words of 
Emerson, “Hitch your wagon to a star,” and 
you will find your ideals of discipline mani- 
fested in your pupils in after years. 

The great heroes in the past were men who 
obeyed the rules of the school. For example, 
Stonewall Jackson was noted for his stern 
obedience to law at West Point. Later in life 
we see him courageous in war and private life. 
He was careful in little things. 

Many talented people have failed in life, 
owing to a lack of discipline in youth. 

Discipline secured by harsh means is not al- 
ways intensely idealistic, as the secret of good 
discipline comes more from love than by fear. 
Love for children and love for the vocation of 
teaching will secure cheerful obedience from 
children when other methods fail. Seek to 
avoid creating a rebellious spirit in the pupils. 

Be sure to start right, as the first impres- 
sions are lasting. Be sure to control the pu- 
pils who have attained notoriety in breaking 
rules. Show pupils at the first of the term 
that you will command order. Have great 
self-confidence, and you will succeed. We can 
accomplish what we think we can. Only un- 


selfish, tireless interest on the teacher’s part 
will win in the race. 

Never in any instance tolerate wilful dis- 
obedience, but correct it promptly. When it 
is necessary to use harsh methods of punish- 
ment, the teacher should explain to the pupil 
that it is done to secure his reformation. The 
teacher should look to the welfare of the pu- 
pil. Study the disposition of each child. Re- 
cognize the talent that is in each pupil, and 
study to develop it. 

As pupils advance in age and thought the 
teacher can put them more and more on their 
honor. The teacher who secures willing obe- 
dience will attain the best results. 

Low ideals in discipline will give a low moral 
tone to a school, and will injure pupils that 
come under such baneful inffuence, while on 
the other hand, if a teacher has high ideals, 
and possesses with them, dignity and loftiness 
of character, there will be an elevating influ- 
ence on the pupils. 

Great pains should be taken to develop neat 
habits, such as care of school property, neatly 
written work, cleanliness of person and sur- 
roundings. 

Cultivate a quiet air among the pupils by 
being quiet. Never admit of studying in a 
noisy manner. Children are great imitators, 
so a teacher with quiet, dignified manners will 
have less trouble securing good order than a 
teacher who lacks self-control. 

Discipline in the large one-room schools is 
a serious problem. Pupils from seven to 
twenty come to be instructed. The grades run 
in some cases as high as the seventh or eighth 
grade. There are difficult problems with which 
to grapple, and to the young and inexperi- 
enced teacher the difficulty is weighty. Such 
schools require more rigid rules, more corporal 
punishment, greater alertness from the teacher 
and greater powers of resourcefulness from 
the teacher. In the beginning be firm and 
quiet in your decisions. Let you rules be few 
and sensible. Be sure you are going to suc- 
ceed. Stand your ground, and be courteous to, 
your pupils and patrons. Carefully plan your 
work from day to day. If the teacher stands 
in loco parentis there should be enough power 
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delegated to him by school officers to secure 
thorough discipline. If this is not done, as- 
sume it anyhow, and go ahead—nover dread- 
ing the consequences. 

Always take time to explain difficulé les- 
sons for the next day at the close of the reci- 
tations, this obviates the difficulty of answer- 
ing questions during the recitation. It is best 
to have the primary grades recite first, as 
young children require less time than the ad- 
vanced pupils. 

Get acquainted with the child’s home en- 
vironments, and be guided, to some extent, by 
that. A child who has discouraging home-life 
will not achieve as much as a child who has 
praise and help at home. We can not get the 
best results by expecting too much from boys 
and girls, but should, with great patience, 
lead them on step by step in the journey of 
education. With the poet we should remem- 
ber— 


For minds and hearts before us, 

To move and to mould as we may; 
Their hopes and ambitions are rising, 
Life seems to them brighter each day. 


Then let us help and not hinder 

The workings of each youthful mind; 

For the world’s greatest need, now and ever, 
Are men who have left wrong behind. 


Goethe has aptly put in the words, “Great 
energy on the part of the teacher will accom- 
plish wonders, and no opportunities, talents 
or circumstances can do anything without it.” 

Disorderly pupils prevent orderly pupils 
from studying. With this in view, it is only 
right to break up disorderly habits. See that 
pupils are prompt in the performance of duty 
Never allow a pupil to break a rule once es- 
tablished. It is best not to make a rule, if it 
is not properly enforced. 

Arouse the civic consciousness of the people. 
Co-operation with patrons is a great aid. 
Ideal discipline can be secured when improve- 
ments in school grounds and buildings make 
the hours pleasant and healthy for the pupil. 
The idealistic aim of education, according to 


Spencer, is ethical. Then our ideals of disci- 
pline should be along ethical lines. With 
Mulcaster, I believe, “The end of education and 
training is to help nature to her perfection.” 

Discipline is one of the first obligations for 
a teacher to discharge. The truth should be 
pressed home that the bad boy is the result of 
poor discipline on the part of teacher and 
parent. 

The teacher should be clear-eyed and dis- 
criminating, building upon the child’s capa- 
city for self-control, and resistance to tempta- 
tion, acquired from day to day. 

“We must begin by training the impulses; 
for out of the heart are the issues of life.” 

It is a good plan to prevent mischievous pu- 
pils from enjoying any of the liberties of the 
schoolroom, until they have a satisfactory 
conduct record. 

Administer all punishments quietly, but 
firmly. Keep alert; watch the mischievous 
ones carefully. If they are caught every time 
a wrong deed is committed they will soon de- 
sist. Be very thorough, but never tiresome. 
Talk in bright conversational tones. Do not 
permit yourself to nag the pupils. Don’t 
threaten. 

A multiplicity of rules is sure to result in 
trouble for the teacher. The rule, “Do right,” 
is a broad one, and covers néarly all other 
rules. 

Teachers can not think too seriously along 
the line of discipline; for broken rules in 
school may lead pupils to be law-breaking 
citizens. Character building will go on stead- 
ily in a school where rules are obeyed, on the 
other hand, bad discipline will make unreliable 
citizens. 

The work of the teacher should be based on 
sympathy and love. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need ; 

Have faith. and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give truth, and your gift will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet; 

And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 
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For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
"Tis just what we are and do; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Our State Primary Teachers’ Association 
MARGARET M, WITHROW 


The readers of Tur Journan may be inter- 


ested in knowing some details of the work be- | 


ing done by the State Primary Teachers’ As- 

sociation, regularly organized 

branch of the State Teachers’ Association, 
The officers consist of a president, secretary, 


which is a 


and four vice-presidents. Each vice-president 
has charge of a circuit of twenty-five counties, 
necessitating a co-worker or assistant director 
in each county. 

Inspired by the energetic and untiring ef- 
forts of their enthusiastic president, the vice- 
presidents are trying to arouse the primary 
teachers of Virginia to the importance of 
their work and the need of doing all they can 
to better fit themselves for laying the foun- 
dation of our educational structure. They are 
encourage to read the best educational maga- 
zines (and our Viretn1a JourNAL should lead 
the list) to study the excellent reading course 
laid out by the State Board from year to year, 
to join correspondence classes and to attend 
the summer normals. 

One of the vice-presidents has for the past 
two years been circulating nature-study, kin- 
dergarten and educational leaflets of all kinds 
and magazines containing helpful school arti- 
cles. Her co-workers form “round robins” of 
the primary teachers of their counties. As 
soon as the schools open in the fall the co- 
workers write to their division superintendents 
for the names and addresses of the teachers 
giving the primary or first-grade work in ‘all 
the double and graded schools of their coun- 
ties or divisicns. As soon as they receive these 
lists of primary teachers, they send the follow- 
ing notice on a postal to each one. 

“We want your assistance in forming a 
“round robin” of the primary teachers of our 
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county for the exchange of primary literature 
and to arouse a deeper interest in all primary 
work. ‘The only requirement for membership 
is that you make some improvement in your 
schoolroom or school grounds. Any magazines 
or letters received in the (each inserts name 
of her county) round robin, please mail on 
fifth day to (each inserts name and address of 
next teacher on her list). Save this address.” 

They sign their names as directors for their 
counties and give their addresses. They do not 
wait for replies, but have their magazines and 
leaflets ready and mail at once to several dif- 
ferent addresses in their “robins.” They mail 
fresh material as often as their supply will 
allow. The vice-president either furnished 
her co-workers with the needed material or 
with addresses from which they could be ob- 
tained. 

Next, the co-workers start a “round robin” 
letter, letting each teacher add a short de- 
scription of some clever little device which 
she has used with success in her own school 
work. When the letter reaches her again she 
removes her first “hint,” adds a fresh one and 
starts it on a second trip. 

Each one of the co-workers sends her vice- 
president two reports during the year—one 
the first of November, and the other the first 
of March. In the first sends the 
names and addresses of the primary teachers 
in her county, the name of the school magazine 
she sees, length of her school term, her home 
address, and any notices of general interest 
about her county, such as meetings of the coun- 
ty association. school exhibits, corn club, ete. 

The first year her aim was to encourage 
nature-study—birds being the subject for the 
fall and winter months, school garden for the 
Last year she worked for 


one she 


spring months. 
school improvement, both in doors and out. 
This year her special work will be play and 
playgrounds for the fall and spring months, 
play as shown by the kindergarten occupa- 
tions and games for the winter months. 

The writer of the above wishes all the pri- 
mary teachers a most successful year and ex- 
tends to them a cordial invitation to write and 
tell her of their difficulties and allow her to 
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All letter will be answered 


She can either furnish them free 


them. 


help 
promptly. 
material or tell them where to obtain it, on the 
following subjects reading, spelling, nature- 
study, birds, manual! training, kindergarden, 
drawing, music, busy work,. hygiene, play and 


playground literature, school improvement 
suggestions boys and girls agricultural and 
domestic science clubs, ‘Thanksgiving, Christ- 


mas, and Arbor Day programs. 


THE DIGNITY ef OUR PROFESSION 


There was a time when teaching was not 
looked upon as a profession and even those who 
followed it were almost ashamed of their call- 
ing and never thought of it as being one of the 
most useful and noble of all professions. We 
are glad that this feeling has passed away and 
that to-day the teacher’s profession stands sec- 
ond to no other. 

Heretofore our profession has suffered in 
comparison with other professions; for it has 
not yet developed a system of craft ethics or 
certain standards and ideals to which each 
teacher must prove his fidelity or lose the 
caste of craft. 

“If a human calling would win respect, it 
must first respect itself and the more thor- 
oughly it respects itself the richer will be the 
homage that the world renders it. War, medi- 
cine, art, literature, all bear testimony to this 
principle. : 

To be faithful to the craft spirit is the high- 
est ambition of a true soldier, a true artist, a 
true physician and should be of a true teacher. 

Our code should realize first and foremost 
that the work of teaching is co-ordinate in 
rank and dignity with other public service, 
that its work to be done well, must be done by 
trained specialists who devote their best ener- 
gies to the solution of its problems. That any 
one who looks upon it as a “stepping stone” 
or a “time filler” offers it an insult which de- 
cency and self-respect demand that it resent. 

What would be thought of a young man, 
who in order to make a few dollars, while he 
is deciding what his life’s work shall be, should 


LUL 


undertake without any preparation to prac- 
tice law or medicine? any one who should try 
this would hardly be favored with a patient 
or client, and yet how eften is the noble pro- 
fession of teaching entered by young men and 
women with no preparation or training and 
with no conception of the responsibilities and 
dignity cf the calling, and with no more seri- 
ous thought than to gain a livelihood and ‘to 
make a few dollars with which to begin some 
other profession. With few exceptions such 
teachers prove a failure and are a disgrace to 
our profession which will never occupy its 
proper place until all who enter it realize its 
dignity and responsibilities and are willing to 
put their whole souls into its work. 

Our code should demand a high standard of 
scholarship and should reject the idea that be- 
cause teachers with little children that their 
minds should be as the minds of children. It 
will also insist upon the conception of school 
craft as social service and that the rewards 
of such service are not to be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. For it has been ,well said that 
“Fe world walk these high paths must aban- 
don the pursuit of wealth as a principal or con- 
siderable object.” 

“All that the true teacher should ask of 
the world is a living wage, the privilege to 
serve and a seat at the table around which 
the competent members of his guild hold coun- 
cil.” 

When we think of these high standards and 
responsibilities it often makes us feeLhow un- 
worthy we are to occupy our places. This 
feeling of unworthiness will prove helpful to 
us if it makes us strive to be better fitted 
mentally and morally for bur work; for there 
is no greater enemy to improvement than self- 
satisfaction. 

There are many ways in which we may im- 
prove ourselves and so bring dignity to our 
profession. Teachers should never cease to be 
scholars, they should study along professional 
lines, that they may better understand and ap- 
preciate their profession. They should also 
study for general culture or they will become 
narrow-minded and pedantic, and a teacher 
more than any one else- should strive to be | 
broad-minded and liberal in his views; so 
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that he can sympathize with and understana 
the various dispositions with which his work 
brings him in contact. 

It should be our great desire to read the 
best literature, that we may inspire our pupils 
to read it, for a teacher must have trodden 
the beautiful paths of literature before he can 
influence his pupils to tread them, for “Thy 
soul must overflow, if thou another soul would 
reach.” 

To wnat higher work could we aspire than 
that of training our pupils to love the beau- 
tiful in literature and nature; for we thus 
strengthen them as nothing else can for the 
trials and troubles of life. 

We rarely realize what a privilege it is to 
teach the ycung and some days, when our tasks 
seem harder than usual, we feel that our own 
work is all in vain and forget that our feeble 
efforts may be slowly forming the character of 
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a Lee, a Washington, or a Florence Nightin- 
gale. 

So dear fellow-teachers let us realize the dig- 
nity of our calling, let us remember that we 
have arduous tasks to perform, let us con- 
stantly strive to better fit ourselves for the 
performance of those tasks and to elevate our 
profession. Taking for our motto Holmes’s 
beautiful words— 


Build thee more stately mansions, oh my soul; 

As the swift seasons roll, 

Leave ‘thy low vaulted past; 

Let each new temple nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art ‘free, 

Leaving thine out-grown shell by Life’s un- 
resting sea. 


M. F. Ozu. 





' SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES of} JAPANESE EDUCATION 


The western world has always greatly ad- 
mired the persistent and universal enthusiasm 
with which the Japanese “apply themselves 
unto learning” and all the world has greatly 
marveled at the patriotic devotion with which 
the whole people has given itself to war in the 
defense of the nation’s life. It has been ap- 
parent that some deep seated spring of in- 
spiration has been drawn on by every soul in 
the empire; some leaven has been at work on 
‘the very molecular structure of the social or- 
ganism, to achieve so thorough and complete 
a unanimity of purpose by a whole people. It 
has been attributed to religion, but no religion 
is so universal as this devotion would imply; 
and Buddhist, Confucian, Taoist, Christian, 
and atheist differ not one whit when it comes 
to this matter of devotion to education and the 
advancement of the empire. 


IMPERIAL RESCRIPT ON EDUCATION 
Among all the social and psychic forces 


which have been cited as responsible for this 
splendid attitude, there is one document, the 


Imperial Rescript on Education, of such far 
reaching importance as to deserve the most 
careful appreciation on our part. It is one of 
the world’s great documents, and there are few 
enough of such powerful instruments in the 
treasures of the Occident. 
b 
HONORARY COMMERCIAL COMMISSIONERS OF 
JAPAN 
t 
It was my very good fortune to travel, as 
one of the representatives of our government, 
on a long tour of nearly eleven thousand miles 
back and forth across our continent, with the 
Honorary Commercial Commissioners of Ja- 
pan, during the autumn of 1909. The Japan- 
ese party consisted of about sixty financiers 
and business men, and was divided into groups 
according to their various interests. One of 
the leading men of the party was Baron Nai- 
bu Kanda, professor of English in the Peers 
School of Tokyo, one of the leading literary 
men of Japan. Baron Kanda came as a boy 
of eleven to this country, thirty odd years ago, 
one of the first of that long list of youths who 
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have come to us eager for our education. He 
graduated from a high school and from Am- 
herst College with honors, and speaks and 
writes our language hke a native. Baron 
Kanda was most interested in our educational 
institutions, and I, as the American member 
of the party assisting the Educational group, 
had a good opportunity to observe the Japan- 
ese attitude toward educational ideals. The 
Boron brought as his chief message to our 
universities, colleges and schools the Imperial 
Rescript on Education. Wherever he ad- 
dressed the students he told them the story of 
the Rescript, and the part it plays in Japanese 
life. 

The copies of the Rescript he brought were 
artistically printed on fine Japanese paper, 
suitable for framing, one-half the page being 
a copy of the original in the Japanese char- 
acters, the other half a translation into Eng- 
lish. The Baron was one of the committee 
chosen by the government to put it into liter- 
ary English form. 

At the close of each address to the Ameri- 
can students the Baron presented to the school 
the copy of the Rescript from which he read, 
so that it could be framed, and hung where it 
might be read and re-read by successive gen- 
erations of students. The text of the Rescript 
is as given below. 

From Baron Kanda’s many presentations and 
comments it became clear that this Rescript 
plays a very important part in the current 
thought of Japan. It is the Lord’s prayer, 
the ten commandments and the Declaration of 
Independence all in one. It is read with ven- 
eration in every school as part of the daily 
exercises. On a public occasion such as xu cele- 
bration, the laying of a vornerstone, or what 
not, it is read as part of the ceremony. It is 
memorized by every boy, and it has the un- 
qualified reverence of every individual in the 
nation.—J. Paul Goode, of University of Chi- 
cago, in Jllinois School News. 
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ImperrAL Rescrirr oN Epucation 
OF THE 
EMPIRE OF JAPAN 


Know ye, Our subjects: . 

Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our 
Empire on a basis broad and everlasting and 
have deeply and firmly implanted virtue; Our 
subjects ever united in loyalty and filial piety 
have from generation to generation illustrated 
the beauty thereof. This is the glory of the 
fundamental character of Our Empire, and 
herein also lies the source of Our education. 
Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your parents, af- 
fectionate to your brothers and sisters; as hus- 
bands and wives be harmonious, as friend true; 
bear yourselves in modesty and moderation; 
extend your benevolence to all; pursue learn- 
ing and cultivate arts, and thereby develop in- 
tellectual faculties and perfect moral powers; 
furthermore advance public good and promote 
common interests; always respect the Consti- 
tution and observe the laws; should emergency 
arise, offer yourselves courageously to the 
State; and thus guard and maintain the pros- 
perity of Our Imperial Throne coeval with 
heaven and earth. So shall ye not only be 
Our good and faithful subjects, but render il- 
lustrious the best traditions of your fore- 
fathers. 

The Way here set forth is indeed the teach- 
ing bequeathed by Our Imperial Ancestors, to 
be observed alike by Their Descendants and 
the subjects, infallible for all ages and true 
in all places. It is Our wish to lay it to heart 
in all reverence, in common with you, Our sub- 
jects, that we may all thus attain to the same 
virtue. 

The 30th day of the 10th month of 23rd 
year of Meiji. 
(Imperial Sign Manual. Imperial Seal.) 

{ 





To Division Superintendents : 

At the State fducational Conference held 
in Richmond, Nov. 23-26, 1909, the following 
resolution was passed by the State Trustees’ 
Association : 
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Resolved, That the State Trustees’ Associa- 
tion in this annual conference do request the 
division superintendents of the counties and 
cities throughout the State to bring to the at- 
tention of county and city school boards at the 
meeting next preceding this general confer- 
ence the importance of the appointment of one 
or more delegates and alternates by each dis- 
trict and city board whose expenses shall be 
defrayed by the boards of said counties and 
cities. 

This communication is to bring to your at- 
tention the above resolution and to urge you to 
arouse the interest of your board members in 
the next conference which we hope to make 
the best the State has yet had. Superinten- 
dents, principals and teachers annually attend 
this conference in great number, and we want 
the trustees to get the same habit. A fine 
programme has been prepared for the trustees’ 
association, and we appeal to you for help in 
securing a large and representative attend- 
dance of trustees. We want at least one trus- 
tee from each county and city in the State, 
or, better yet, one from each district in the 
State. By the attendance of your board mem- 
bers you will doubtless profit as much as 
the board member, to say nothing of the good 
his attendance will do the cause of education in 
your division. 

Yours very truly, 
Gro. W. Zacuary, 
President State Trustees’ Assoctation. 


To the Teachers of Domestic Science and Art: 
Last Thanksgiving an invitation was ex- 
tended by the Manual Training Department 
of the State Teachers’ Association to the As- 
sociations of Agriculture and of Home Econ- 
omics to join with them in forming a depart- 
ment of industrial education. A committee of 
three was appointed to arrange for the meet- 
ings to he held this fall. . 
For the very reason that every home has 
been maneged with little regard to the bene- 
fits derived from mutual co-operation along 
some of the lines of work, makes it more im- 





perative that teachers in home economics work 
along defined organized lines. This is pecu- 
liarly important where leboratories are to be 
built and equipped and teachers pressed into 
service without previous training for this de- 
partment. 

It is earnestly requested that all those teach- 
ing or interested will present at the Thanks- 
giving meeting either in person or by letter 
an outline of what they think desirable for or- 
ganized effort and also of their present diffi- 
culties. The name and address of each one is 
desired now by the chairman— 

Mrs. Mary E. Ditvarp. 

601 Court St., Lynchburg, Virginia. 


A Lyceum Course for Rural High Schools 
J. H. BINFORD 


State Superintendent Kggleston informs us 
that for vears he has desired to see the rural 
high schcols hold lyceum. courses in order to 
break up the isclation of country life and make 
the school the community center. We expect 
to issue in a few weeks a pamphlet giving a 
list of available lecturers, etc. Such a course 
as we have in mind can be arranged without 
expense. The colleges and the several State 
institutions will furnish the speakers. Mr. 
Schoo! Principal, will you not plan out at least 
four entertainments during the coming ses- 
sion? We wish a list of the enterprising 
school men of the State who are willing to 
undertake in their schools such a lyceum 
course. We will aid you in procuring lec- 
turers. Let us have your names for publica- 
tion next month. 


This is the time to lay plans for improving 
the school grounds. Do not delay this matter 
until Arbor Day; for if you do, the chances 
are that nothing will be done. Interest your 
pupils, the league, and the school trustees in 
this important work. If the grounds need 
grading do it this fall; and the best people to 
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lo this are the larger boys of the school. Get 
some of the patrons to have some stable ma- 
nure to the grounds and plow it in so that the 
soil will be ready for the blue grass next 
spring. Mr. T. O. Sandy, of Burkeville, gives 
the following suggestions for getting a good 
stand of grass. “Grade and plow the grounds 
this fall. Plow eight inches and subsoil eight 
inches. Harrow in soil one ton of lime to 
acre after plowing. Harrow in soil at time of 
seeding in April, the following: 500 Ibs. raw 
bone and 300 Ibs. 3-8-3 goods to acre.” Mr. 
Sandy guarantees that the poorest soil, treated 
as suggested above, will grow a good stand of 
grass. 





The Kindergarten in its Relation to the 
Primary 


LUCY S. COLEMAN 


It is well to bear in mind from the start 
that the kindergarten aim is primarily and es- 
sentially the development of moral character, 
mainly because the little child is plastic and in 
the stage of habit-formation and also because 
the later school work does not make this its 
chief concern. But as morality is dependent 
upon enlightenment upon the ability to see 
relationships and to proceed from effect to 
cause .we claim no less the intellectual devel- 
opment of the child. Hence we say that the 
kindergarten aims at the formation of cor- 
cect physical and moral habits and even the 
mental habit (if I may make use of a paradox) 
of attention, concentration, observation and 
general activity of the mind. 

The kindergarten method is the development 
method and the child is incited to give form 
and expression to his own ideas which gain 
strength and lucidity by this effort. He is led 
from effect to cause and finally to a considera- 
tion of himself as the cause of his deeds and 
thus directly under his own control to do or 
not to do. 

The kindergarten goal is training for citi- 
zenship and to freedom under lawful control, 
which is to say, as much freedom as is com- 
patible with the assurance of the same privi- 
leges to others as to himself. This is very 


clearly demonstrated in every well-ordered 
kindergarten and the means to this end are 
games, stories, songs, music, nature talks, ex- 
cursions, and the so-called gifts and occupa- 
tions. . 

These follow the law of ‘development, in the 
gifts (called gifts by Froebel, the founder of 
the kindergarten, because he considered these 
playthings his indestructible gift to the world 
of childhood) beginning with the ball, then 
the four type forms (sphere, cube, cylinder and 
cone) in nature, and so on to the divided cube 
whose parts are all alike and like the whole, 
then those whose parts become unlike, with an 
increasing complexity of parts and of material 
and then all these solids (building blocks) 
are followed by tablets of different shapes or 
planes, and these by lines, straight and curved, 
till the point is reached. The occupations, or 
more specifically, the handwork of the kinder- 
garten beginning with the point (perforating) 
by an orderly and logical development proceed 
by lines, surfaces, linear boundaries of solids 
to solids. By means of the handwork the child 
gains mastery over material, technical skill, 
muscular development, combining power, and 
creative ability. 

Every lesson with both the gifts and occu- 
pations contains some number work which is 
planned each day to be a little more difficult 
to keep pace with the growing powers of the 
child, it being clearly recognized that the mind 
can only develop by the exercise of over-com- 
ing difficulties. At the end of one kinder- 
garten session of nine months the normal child 
has gained a conception objectively of frac- 
tional parts up to ninths, can count by ones, 
twos, threes, and fours up to twenty, knows 
the principal geometrical planes and solids by 
sight. 

Through the exercises of the kindergarten 
the child has now gained an idea of his own 
place in the community of childhood and of 
the rights of others that would do credit to the 
grammar grades. He has formed ideals of or- 
der, punctuality, helpfulness and courtesy that 
are a valuable asset to any age, while his love 
of country and his sense of civic rights and 
duties are developed through play as no other 
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instrumentality could possibly bring about. 
His aesthetic nature is appealed to by means 
of good pictures, good music, good poetry, and 
the best stories of all times and of all peoples. 
By means of nature talks and trips afield 
the child in the kindergarten gains a knowl- 
edge of natural phenomena, of flowers, trees, 
birds and insects that is rarely found in chil- 
dren of older growth who have not had such 
advantages. 
The kindergarten child is essentially a doing 
child and a doing child soon becomes a seeing 
child upon whom nothing that is vital is 
wasted. We teachers realize the psychological 


import of doing as related to seeing, which see- 


ing, becoming crystalized into habit becomes 
one’s whole view of the world and hence, of 
character. 

The habit formed in the kindergarten of 
prompt obedience prepares the soil for conven- 
tional learning while the stimulation received 
in the kindergarten makes the attack upon 
new problems, new difficulties, a positive 
pleasure. Kindergarten, then, may justly 
claim to cover the habit-making period of 
early education and by suiting the work to the 
development of the child gets him into the 
habit of regarding the school as a delightful, 
busy place, his teacher as his best friend, the 
companion of his joys and sorrows, so that he 
enters school with his powers of initiative thor- 
oughly alive. 





A Suggestion to the Brethren, 


Some of those who make up programs for 
educational meetings take the liberty of print- 
ing the names of speakers on the programs 
when the persons have not been consulted and 
when no authorization has been given for their 
names to appear. In all kindness, I beg to say 
to the brethren that this kind of thing brings 
the program maker into disrepute among his 
teachers and among his constituents. -More- 
over, it does the person whose name is printed 
on the program without authority a great in- 
justice. He is utterly innocent and yet, the 
people, not knowing the circumstances, take for 
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granted that he has agreed to appear at a meet- 
ing and then, without excuse, has failed to 
come. The programs for educational gather- 
ings must, like Uxesar’s wife, be absolutely be- 
yond suspicion. 

If anybody connected directly, or indirectly, 
with the Department of Public Instruction 
agrees to appear at a meeting and then fails 
without an excellent excuse to do so, I should 
be glad to hear from the program-makers as 
to such failure and I shall not hesitate to call 
the delinquent parties to account. Let us be 
‘particular, brethren, to méke out an honest and 
truthful program, and I pledge myself to do 
my utmost to see that anybody connected di- 
rectly or indirectly with this department will, 
if he has authorized the use ot his name, ful- 
fill his contract. 

J. D. Ecoreston, JR., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





A CORRECTION 


In the footnote on page 75 read Dansville, 
New York, instead of Danville, Tlinois. 





THE MONEY GERM 
John Kendrick Bangs in Puck. 


I know that money carries germs, 
For I have often seen 

The evidence that full confirms 
This sordid fact and mean. 

In deed, I’ve felt the awful truth, 
And suffered from tke crash 

That often rises from the truth 
That there be germs in cash. 


I loved a maiden sweet and fair, 
I loved her deeply, too; 

All golden was her bonny hair, 
Her eyes were wond’rous blue. 
She promised one day to be mine, 

My own beloved wife, 
To tinge with jovousness divine 
The dark ways of my life. 


And then a bunch of money came— 
Alas! that it should be! 

And she I’d thought to bear my name 
Turned chilly urto me. 

And ere the summer day had sped 
My heart was sorely hit— 

That fickle maiden skipped and wed 
That Germ that came with it! 
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EFFECTIVE NATURE STUDY IN Tie GRADES 


ALVIN DAVISON 


Those of us who have been interested in na- 
ture-study for the past twenty years and long 
ago guarenteed that its introduction into any 
school would be a panacea for all ills are ob- 
liged to-day to admit that our expectations 
have not been realized. The difficulties in the 
way were greater than we thought. We be- 
heved that because 


“Nature, the old nurse, took the child upon her knee, 
Saying, Here is a story-book thy Father hath written 
for thee,” 


she would do the same for all others. Only 
a few are born with an eye able to see the 
good qualities in the old nurse, Dame Nature. 
To others her grand character must be pointed 
out by the trained teacher. 

We have come to recognize the important 
fact that the content of nature study suited to 
the needs of one school are not at all adapted 
to another. The needs of communities differ 
just as much as the needs of individuals. The 
nature study of city schools should be quite 
different from that of rural regions because 
the aims of city pupils will be far different 
from those of the pupils living on the farms. 
I heard of a lady the other day who, when 
purchasing a dress which did not quite meet 
around the waist. was told by the clerk that 


she could easily make a fit by lacing an un- 
dergarment 2 little tighter. The folly of mak- 
ing the body fit the the clothing instead of 
the clothing fit the body is no greater than 
trying to make all boys and girls tit the same 
course of study instead of adapting the course 
of study to the needs of the boys and gir's. 
The nature study of a decade or two ago 
meant to many teachers the gathering of old 
birds’ nests, butterflies and ferns. The fact 
that the pupils had seen and handled these 
gifts of nature testified to the misguided 
teacher that their meaning in the world of life 
had beer absorbed in some occult way. Some 
teachers have considered the telling of fairv 
tales about animal life as nature study. One 


teacher steeped in the lore of the past used the 
story of Jason und the golden fleece, while 
another related the marvelous accomplishments 
of the weoden horse of Troy reasoning that a 
horse is an animal—and the study of animals 
is nature study. Such tales as these and that 
of the mermaid, mingled with some baby 
talk about bees and butterflies, has done much 
to arouse prejudice in some quarters against 





sarnest nature study. 

We sometimes hear persons who are out of 
touch with school life say that teachers are 
altogether tco theoretical, and lack much of the 
practical knowledge of affairs. There may be 
some truth in this, but my acquaintance with 
both the laity and the teachers compels me to 
conclude that the laity are grossly ignorant in 
regard to the practical affairs of life relating 
to nature study. One of the most talked of 
health topics during the last five years is milk. 
The good women making up the civic clubs of 
our cities have actually, in many cases, neg- 
lected the study of Shakespeare and Browning 
and the Parisian styles long enough to have 
their hearts touched by the thousands of babes 
crying for milk who were given poison. Less 
than a month ago a party of well-meaning 
women went out from New York City to see 
the cows and the condition of the stables where 
the milk supply of the city originates. Ac- 
cording to report one lady wanted to know 
which cows gave cream, and another asked 
which ones gave the buttermilk. These wo- 
men, educated in a fashionable boarding 
school, would have been ashamed not to know 
who Julius Caesar was or what Napoleon did, 
but why milk goes sour or poisons 50,000 in- 
nocent babes yearly were questions upon which 
they could express total ignorance without a 
hlush of shame. 

More than once I have had a boy, after 
spending ten years in public school and two 
vears in college, declare that he has seen a 
horsehair change into a wriggling snake, and 
“ill others have asked “Where do flies come 
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from?” It is the exception and not the rule 
for the average citizen to know anything ac- 
curate about the things in nature related to 
his highest welfare. In 1885, the wise law- 


makers of this State passed the scalp act, and. 


more than 100,000 of the faithful servants of 
man, the hawks and owls, met a shameful 
death; and we the people paid out in boun- 
ties thousands of dollars for their slaughter. 
Careful investigators tell us that our igno- 
rance of the habits of these birds cost us $3- 
000,000 or $4,000,000 before the law was re- 
pealed. More than one boy in my classes in 
college has expressed his astonishment upon 
finding out that all bawks and owls do not 
deserve death. Bird study is worthy of a 
place in every school, not only to teach the 
child the tremendous importance of conserving 
these natural resources but to give to him an 
interest that will multiply the joys of every 
walk and ride a hundredfold. Not to know 
the meaning of a note from the thicket, or of 
the nest ‘in the briars, at times makes out-of- 
door life as meaningless as a page of Hebrew. 





' The man “with a chip on his shoulder” is 
not a pleasant associate anywhere. Sometimes 
he is the “influential patron” or the school 
trustee. You never fail to recognize him be- 
cause he always gives prominence to the 
“chip.” Sometimes “the man with the chip” 
is a teacher, or has “once upon a time” been 
engaged in educational work. In the educa- 
tional association or the institute he cannot 
conceal the “chip.” If he rises to discuss a 
school question, he is metaphorically armed 
with numerous concealed weapons, and you 
know at once that he is gunning for somebody. 
If he addresses a body of teachers and under- 
takes to tell a joke, you feel sure that there 
is a sting in it somewhere. The man with a 
“chip” is sensitive, revengeful, bombastic and 
combative. He is eternally trying to get even 
with somebody in the past, present or future, 
but never gets even with himself. Sometimes 
the man with a “chip” is—a woman, and if a 
teacher, woe be to those who are doomed day 


by day to abide in her presence. From, all 
men and women with chips on their shoulders, 
“Goced Lord, deliver us!”—ducational Ex- 
change. 





Booker T. Washington on the Country 

‘ iSchool 

There is no earthly reason why a country 
schoolhouse in location, appearance, or any 
other respect should be very different, inside 
or out, from the average farmer’s cottage. In 
fact. there is no reason why a country school 
should not have both the appearance and the 
character of a model country home. My no- 
tion of a country school is a vine-covered cot- 
tage in the middle of a garden, with fruit, and 
flowers, and vegetables growing all about it. 
It should have a stable attached, with horses, 
cows, chickens, a good well, plenty of hay and 
fodder, and a little repair shop connected with 
the barn, where boys might learn something of 
the trades that are necessary for a farmer 
to know. Inside the school there should be, in 
addition to the assembly room, a kitchen, din- 
ing-room, and bedroom, where the children 
might learn to cook their own dinners, wash 
dishes, set the table, and make the beds and 
take care of the home.—7he Outlook. 





The AVERAGE RECITATION 


SAMUEL HAMILTON, Braddock, Aa. 


The average recitation too often fails to 
stimulate the individual thought of the child. 
Mental exercise is the law of mental growth. 
We learn to think by thinking; and the recita- 
tion that fails to make the individual think 
has not done its best for him. The average re- 
citation deals too much in empty words and 
not enough in thought. The king in “Ham- 
let,” while trying to pray after the murder of 
his brother, cries out in despair: 


“Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go,” 
“Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go.” 

















And words without thoughts are just as use- 
less in the recitation as they are in prayer. A 
child must do more than tell what the text 
says; he must think thoughts suggested by it. 
The subject matter is the material with which 
to start and operate the thinking process. It 
' is well to know the subject matter, but it is 
better to think about it. Not the author’s 
thought, nor the teacher’s thought, but ‘the 
child’s own thought, occasioned by the exer- 
cise of his mind upon the material of the les- 
son, is of vital importance in all higher grade 
classes. A memory disgorgement of undi- 
gested facts is a travesty and a sham; an 
empty farce and a burlesque on the noble art 
of teaching. “Knowledge comes from observ- 
ing; wisdom comes from thinking.” And the 
mind that thinks clearly and vigorously about 
the subject matter is rewarded by increased 
strength and wisdom. The teacher must test 
preparation, but in the higher grades and the 
high school the recitation must not stop at 
that point. Indeed, the valuable part of it 
begins there. The pupils in such grades, if 
they have made proper preparation, ought to 
know the surface subject matter of a lesson so 
well that most of the recitation period can be 
given to a discussion of it. Many recitations 
thus end really where they should begin. In- 
struction in the higher grades should crystal- 
lize into individual opinions, beliefs, and con- 
clusions about the subject matter. The mind 
of the child must be put to work upon the ma- 
terial of the lesson, and the mental action 
thus occasioned must be guided until certain 
ends are reached. A recitation may have 
every other essential quality, but if it lacks 
individual thought on the part of the pupil, 
it is a failure. For thinking educates, and 
nothing else can be substituted for it. 

The average recitation is subject to serious 
charges because it so often fails to instruct 
the child. It tests the pupil’s knowledge of 
the subject, but it does not teach him. In- 
deed, many recitations are only examinations. 
In teaching, the current of truth, so to speak, 
is directed toward the child. The aim of the 
teacher is to have the class see, grasp, or com- 
prehend something. In an examination the 
very opposite takes place; the current of truth 
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is reversed and flows from the class toward 
the teacher, as she draws from their knowledge 
of the lesson. This weakness is very preva- 
lent. We examine, examine, examine, but we 
seldom teach. In the schools of Germany em- 
phasis is placed upon the teaching recitation. 
Without intending to do so, we are placing the 
emphasis on the examining recitation. This 
may not be the reason why the German boy 
reaches the university one year earlier than 
his American brother, but it certainly retards 
the latter. And our: school work would be 
greatly strengthened if the average recitation 
was devoted to teaching rather than to testing. 

Another and most serious indictment against 
the average recitation is that there is too much 
waste time in it. This is due to inattention, to 
repetitions, to senseless questions, and to the 
habit of reviewing without profit to the child 
what he clearly understands. One recites and 
makes progress while many wait and waste 
time. The time devoted to the recitation is 
out of all proportion to the results that come 
from it. This is what President Harper had 
in mind when he said: “The recitation is too 
expensive.” And waste time in any school 
exercise is a most serious charge against it. 

The recitation is a valuable instrument for 
good. But it is robbed of its vitalizing power 
when it lacks aim, individual thought, and the 
investigating spirit; when its length is not ad- 
justed to the needs of the child; and when by 
poor class management the teacher fails to 
make each child’s time purchase its equivalent 
in results. 





Improving the Child’s English 


Harold Ernest Ising, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


Child speech is free. It is spontaneous, un- 
restrained, exuberant. This is as it should be; 
but unfortunately it has a tendency to express 
itself in forms that are not exactly elegant. 
Indeed, it sometimes strays so far from the 
standards of correct English as to reflect pa- 
rental negligence or deficiencies. 

In the majority of public schools formal 
grammar is not taught until the age of seven 
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or eight, or even later. It is not the purpose 
of the writer to criticise or commend this sys- 
tem, but to point out the fact that. until the 
child reaches this age he is permitted to exer- 
cise his own choice in the use of the forms of 
speech. 

As the child mind is incapable of nice dis- 
criminations, it frequently happens that he 
adopts the speech.of his playmates. These 
may be the children of educated parents; and 
in rare instances such children will avoid the 
use of the more common errors. On the other 
hand, if the parents are illiterate, or if they 
are careless or “lounge” in their speech, the 
fact is certain to manifest itself in the speech 
of the children. 

Stated inversely, however, this is not al- 
ways true. There are many children ‘who 
abuse the language in a manner that would 
be torture to sensitive grammarians, but who 
at home hear only correct English. It is sim- 
ply one of the inexplicable mysteries of the 
child mind. 

In adopting the speech of his playmates, 
there is always the danger that the child may 
acquire a variegated assortment of expression 
which may be net only incorrect, but also com- 
mon. To the anxious mother who earnestly 
desires that her little fellow shall be gentle- 
manly in speech as well as in conduct, this is 
discouraging. 

There are two extremes among children in 
the expression of thought. There is the pam- 
pered little prig, whose enunciation is pain- 
fully distinct; whose forms of speech are 
proper and precise, representing an attempt 
to cram the attainments of a scholar into the 
mind of a child. He is insufferable. Then 
there is the child who, for lack of training, 
mangles the English language into something 
almost foreign to Anglo-Saxon ears. One 
needs polishing; the other would be nearer nor- 
mal with a little less polish. 

To be preferred, then, is the middle ground. 
The mastery of correct English is an accom- 
plishment; but to expect to find it among 
children under seven or eight would be un- 
reasonable. What is more to be desired is a 
familiarity with and a use of the correct con- 
structions of the simpler forms that are most 
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commonly violated. In other words, that the 
child shall express himself in sound, whole- 
some English, with no false assumption of a 
superior intellect. . 

As as been stated, the teaching of formal 
grammar in the public schools is not com- 
menced until the child is seven or eight years 
old. It may also be mentioned in passing that 
but little attention, if any, is given during this 
time to even the correction of common errors. 
Obviously, then, until the time when a child 
shall begin the study of the language, his 
training must be done at home. 

It is not deemed advisable to burden a vhild’s 
mind, during his early years, with innumer- 
able rules. Even if he were to commit them to 
memory, they would mean nothing to him. 
The process would be too parrot-like, too me- 
chanical. Acquaint him with the correct 
forms of the more common slips of speech. 
Having mastered these, he will readily un- 
derstand the reasons for their use when he 
begins the study of, formal grammar. 

Below is a list of incorrect expressions most 
frequently heard, with their correct forms: 


Teach the child to say:— Teach him to avoid:— 


You were. You was. 
I haven’t it. I haven’t got it. 
He He 
She doesn’t. She don’t. 
It It 
I I 
~ did it. af done it, 
They bi 
eople. people. 
Those Thane. Them Peso 
I am not. I ain’t. 
You are not. You ain’t 
It isn’t. It ain’t. 


1 haven’t any —— I ain’t got no —— 


or 
I haven’t got no —— 


He isn’t. He ain’t. 
you? you? 
Aren't they? Ain’t they? 
those ? those ? 


The child who masters these few simple 
forms will have made distinct gains; his 
speech will be free from the more flagrant 
violations, without seeming stilted or af- 
fected; and when he takes up the study of 
grammar, he will discover that with a part of 
it, at least, he is already familiar. 
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AN UNMEASURED INFLUENCE 


PROF. W. W. GIST, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


” 


In a college in one of the interior States 
there hangs the portrait of a man with a mod- 
est, kindly, intelligent face. This man had 
been a professor in two or three institutions, 
and had at different times been president of 
two colleges. He is scarcely remembered as 
an executive to-day. The president of a 
“fresh-water” college, as such an institution 
was then called in the East, did not spend all 
his time in raising an endowment, however 
much such an endowment was needed. Then 
a college president taught the “humanities” 
and would occasionally help in some other de- 
partment if there was need. He came in close 
contact with the students, especially the senior 
class. This man is not remembered as a pro- 
fessor, excepting by some of his students whose 
white heads plainly indicate that the years 
are creeping on. Yet it has been given to few 
men abort whose personality almost nothing 
has been known to wield so wide and so whole- 
some an influence. His name has been a house- 
hold word in thousand of homes and millions 
of children have spoken it most familiarly, 
though they perhaps could not give one fact 
about the man. I refer to William Holmes 
McGuttev, the author of the speller and read- 
ers that bear his name. 

A recent writer has said that McGutley 
really determined the popularity of the writ- 
ers for the past generation; that is, other 
writers would also have been popular had 
McGutfey made selections from their works. 
The fact is that McGuffey, with the finest lit- 
erary taste and unerring judgment, selected 
the best of literature and spread it before the 
youth of the land. The boys and girls of fifty 
years ago enjoyed these selections, and time 
has confirmed the judgment of the editor.. Nor 
did the influence of the author cease with 
his work on these readers. Other readers ap- 
peared and many of them followed the lead 
of McGuffey even in the selections. How 
many choice selections we enjoyed in that log 
schoolhouse a half century ago! We got a 
taste for Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 





Holmes, Wolfe, Pope, Dryden, Willis, Byron, 
Goldsmith, ‘Milton, Shakespeare and many 
others. Some of the selections were above us, 
but later we were glad that we had to read 
them. The district school of those days ac- 
tually had some advantages over our modern 
schools, with all their equipment and improved 
methods. ‘This is a hersyeand should be spoken 
in a whisper only. The pupils thep ranged in 
age from five to twenty-one and older. Those 
of us in the second reader and third reader 
listened with interest to those in the fifth 
reader, and we counted the time when we 
would be in the advanced class. When we 
came to the more difficult selections, we read 
them with more zest, because the other classes 
had prepared the way. 

We were thrilled with patriotic emotions 
as we listened to the patriotism of Patrick 
Henry, Webster, Wirt and Chatham. We 
learned from Webster that there could be no 
such thing as peaceable secession and we saw 
it verified before we left the district school. 
Some of us went from the district school to 
the firing line. Those readers introduced us 
with much delight to Irving, Hawthorne, 
Dickens and Scott. We wept with Professor 
Wilson, as we read “The Eagle’s Nest” and 
“The Twins,” and with Dickens, as he told 
us of “The Sick Scholar.” We imagined that 
we could see Warren Hastings as he appeared 
for trial and we have felt the power of Burke 
and Sheridan as they directed that great im- 
peachment. Macaulay’s rhetoric impressed 
us deeply. We listened to the quarrel between 
Brutus and Cassius and we were thrilled by 
Anthony’s eulogy upon Caesar. We saw the 
Pilgrims land on the “wild New England 
shore” and their heroism moved our hearts. 
We saw the “Disinherited Knight” unhorse 
his valiant antagonist and we joined in the 
applause that greeted the victor. We read 
Paul’s defense before Agrippa and the story 
of Elijah and they became real to us. 

Nor were the selections adopted simply to 
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the more advanced pupils. The selections in 
the lower series were fascinating. What a les- 
son there was in “The World of Chance,” and 
this narrative seemed to us the actual experi- 
ence of one who had defied God. 
Child” appealed to our sympathies in an un- 
usual degree and the “Coral Insect” became 
full of meaning in later years. 
music in every line of Byron’s “Destruction of 
Sennacherib” and we drank all the more 
eagerly from the “old oaken bucket” at the 
end. of the long well sweep because Wood- 
worth has sung of his boyhood experience. 
As we read Wordsworth’s “We Are Seven,” 
we felt the tears coming into our eyes. Even 
to-day, for those who were nurtured by those 
readers, is there not a thrill in the simple 
words: 


“Oh, were you ne’er a schoolboy, 
And did you never train, 

And feel that swelling of the heart 
You ne’er can feel again.” 


J 


I never sat in the classroom of Dr. McGuf- 
fey. I never saw him, though I have looked 
upon his portrait on the wall. So I have not 
the adoration of a pupil who sat at the feet 
of a great scholar, yet I freely acknowledge 
my debt of gratitude to him. As a Presby- 
terian minister, as a professor, as a college 
president, Dr. McGuffey unquestionably wield- 
ed an influence, but his greatest influence 
was in spreading gems of literature before 
the boys and girls of the country. Some men 
wield an influence and at the same time plainly 
seek to keep themselves in the limelight. 
Others wield an influence fully as great, but 
keep themselves in the background. So it was 
with Dr. W. H. McGuffey, who did so much to 
create a taste for good literature. There are 
thousands who speak his name with reverence. 
—lowa Normal Monthly. 


Tale of the Goat 


“One time there, was a gote wich felt butty, 
and there was also a ram wich lay in the road 
just quietly a chune his cud” wrote little 
Johnny. “The gote he had been shet up in 


“The Lost. 


There was 
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paster ol his life, and had never saw a ram, 
and he said to his sister, the gote did, ‘You 
jist stan stil and see me whipe that freek off 


the face of the erth.’ 


“So the gote he went up before the ram and 
stompt his feet an shuke his hed real frite- 
fle, but the ram he didn’t git up, but only jist 
kep a chune his cud and wotched out between 
his i lashes. Bime by the gote he backed off 
and toke a run, and then rose up in the air 
an cum down with his hed on the ram’s hed, 
whack! The gote’s head was busted, but the 
ole ram he never wank his ey. Then the ole 
ram he smiled with his mowth and sed to the 
butter-gote’s sister: "Pears to me, Miss, that 
Kangaroo of yourn is mity careless where he 
lites, he cum gum dasted near makin me swol- 


ler my cud.” 





THE TWO VILLAGES 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cook. 


Over the river, on the hill, 

Lieth a village white and still; 

All, around it the forest trees 

Shiver and whisper in the breeze; 
Over it sailing shadows go 

Of soaring hawk and screaming crow, 
And mountain grasses, low and sweet, 
Grow in the middle of every street. 


Over the river under the hill, 

Another village lieth still, 

There I see in the cloudy night 
Twinkling stars of household light, 
Fires that gleam from the smithy’s door, 
Mists that curl on the river shore, 

And ir the roads no grasses grow, 

For the wheels that hasten to and fro. 


In that village on the hill 

Never is sound of smithy or mill; 

The houses are thatched with grass and flowers; 
Never a clock to toll the hours; 

The marble doors are always shut; 

You cannot enter in hall or hut; 

All the villagers lie asleep, 

Never a grain to sow or reap; 

Never in dreams to moan and sigh; 

Silent and idle and low they lie. 


In that village under the hill, 

When the night is starry and still, 
Many a weary soul in prayer 

Looks to the other village there, 

And weeping ahd sighing, longs to go 
Up to that home from this below; 

Longs to sleep in the forest wild 
Whither have vanished wife and child; 
And heareth, praying, this answer fall: 
“Patience! that village shall hold ye all.” 
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POEMS SUITABLE FOR THANKSGIVING 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY 


In Puritan New England a year had passed away 

Since first beside the Plymouth coast the English 
Mayflower lay, 

When Bradford, the good Governor, sent fowlers forth 
to snare 

The turkey and the wildfowl, to increase the scanty 
fare: — 

“Our husbandry hath prospered, there is corn enough 


for food, 
Though ‘the pease be parched in blossom and the 


grain indifferent good.’ 

Who blessed the loaves and fishes for the feast mi- 
raculous, 

And filled with oil the widow’s cruse, He hath re 
membered us! 

“Give thanks unto the Lord of Hosts, by whom we 
all are fed, 

Who granted us our daily prayer, ‘Give us our daily 
bread’! 

By us and by our children let this day be kept 


aye, 

In eeu at His bounty, as the land’s Thanksgiving 
Day.” 

Each brought his share of Indian meal the pious 
feast to make, 

With the fat deer from the forest and the wildfowl 

m the brake. 

And aoe hymn and prayer were raised—though 
eyes with tears were dim— 

“The Lord He hath remembered us, let us remember 
Him!” 

Then Bradford stood up at their head and lifted up 
his voice: 

“The corn is gathered from the field, I call you to 
rejoice; 

Thank God for all His mercies, from the greatest to 
the least, 

Together we have fasted, friends, together let us 
feast. 

“The Lord who led forth Israel was with us in the 
waste: 

Sometime in light, sometime in cloud, before us He 
hath paced; 

Now give Him thanks, and pray to Him who holds 
us in His hand 

To prosper us and make of this a strong and mighty 
land!” 
* * * * > ~ a * x 

From Plymouth to the Golden Gate to-day their chil- 
dren tread, 

The mercies of that bounteous Hand upon the land 
are shed; 

The “flocks are on a thousand hills,” the prairies 
wave with grain, 

The cities spring like mushrooms now where once 
was desert-plain. 


Heap high the board with plenteous cheer and gather 
to the feast, ¥ 

And toast that sturdy Pilgrim band whose courage 
never ceased. 

Give praise to that All-Gracious One by whom their 
steps were led, 

And thanks unto the harvest’s Lord Who sends our 
‘daily bread.” —Alice Williams Brotherton. 


GIVING THANKS 
the hay end the corn and the whcat that is 
reaped, 
the labor well done, and the barns that are 
heaped, 
For the sun and the dew and the sweet honeycomb, 
For the rose and the song, and the harvest brought 
home— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 
For the trade and the skill and the wealth in our 
land, 
For the cunning and strength of the workingman’s 
hand, 
For the good that our artists and poets have taught, 
For the friendship that hope and affection have 
brought— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 
For the homes that with purest affection are blest, 
For the season of plenty and well-deserved rest, 
For our country extending from sea to sea, 
The land that is known as “The Land of the Free’— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 


For 


For 


—Anon. 





SOMETHING TO BE THANKFUL FOR 
I’m glad that I am not to-day 
A chicken or a goose, 
Or any other sort of bird 
That is of any use. 
I’d rather be a little girl, 
Although ’tis very true, 
The things I do not like at all, 
I’m often made to do. 
I’d rather eat some turkey than 
To be one, thick and fat, 
And so, with all my heart, to-day, 
I’ll thankful be for that. 
—Clara J. Denton. 





WE THANK THEE 


For flowers that bloom about our feet; 

For tender grass, so fresh, so sweet; 

For song of bird, and hum of bee; 

For all things fair we hear or see, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 


For blue of stream and blue of sky; 
For pleasant shade of branches high; 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze; 
For beauty of the blooming trees, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





THANKSGIVING 
Lord, for the erring thought 
Not into evil wrought! 
Lord, for wicked will 
Betrayed and baffled still! 
For the heart from itself kept, 
Our thanksgiving accept, 
For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind prayer; 
For pain, death, sorrow, sent 
Unto our chastisement; 
For all loss of seeming good; 
Quicken our gratitude. 

—William Dean Howells. 
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FROM JENKINS’S INSTITUTE* 


When conducting institutes, Mr. Willis A. 
Jenkins has been accustomed to have teachers 
write questions for him, and these he has dis- 
cussed for them. ‘Lhese questions have been 
kept, and Mr. Jenkins is now engaged in edit- 
ing his replies to the questions. They will be 
published in pamphlet form about January 1. 

The foliowing is taken from the manuscript 
that has been prepared for the pamphlet: 

“Should a teacher in a one-room school 
teach children who haven’t an opportunity of 
going elsewhere, the higher branches?” 

Emphatically no. Unfortunately in Vir- 
ginia the central authority legislated very lit- 
tle and exercised very little control over the 
rural schools from 1870 to 1905. The present 
efficient State department has gone as fast as 
it was wise to do encouraging local authorities 
to raise the standard of the rural schools. As 
yet, 1910, neither by statute law nor by regu- 
lations of the State Board of Education have 
the grades been limited in the one and two- 
room country school. However, a campaign 
of education has been carried on and teachers 
and schoo! officials know that one teacher can 
not do justice to all the grades below the High 
School, and that when High School subjects 
are added the larger number of children in 
the lower grades are perforce neglected. 

The time is ripe for a regulation by the 
State Bosrd prohibiting the teaching of the 
higher branches in a_ one-teacher school. 
Higher branches in most cases are now being 
taught in one-room schools, but in it is being 
done illegally, for the teachers of those 
schools do not hold a certificate to teach the 
High School branches. <A professional cer- 
tificate dees not authorize the teacher to teach 
High School subjects. 

In my judgment, this first step of excluding 
High School subjects from one- and even two- 
teacher schools is now necessary. The time 
should net be far distant when no more than 
four grades should be allowed in any school 
taught by one teacher. This is far from an 


*Copyright applied for. 
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ideal condition, but it is believed that the edu- 
cational development in Virginia will at this 
time justify action in this direction. 

Another step which is necessary for the 
proper development of the rural schools is the 
adoption by the district board of rules and 
regulations for the proper development of the 
rural school. Such rules and regulations can- 
not be identical with those in vogue in cities 
but shouid be along the same lines. Each dis- 
trict board should adopt such tentative rules as 
may be recommended by their principals, the 
whoie submitted to the county board and by 
them adopted and promulgated. 





Effects of Teaching on the Teacher. 





MARY HALL LEONARD 





The reactionary effects of any work upon 
the worker form the best test of its worth. 
Such effects are not far to seek in any calling. 
It is often remarked of a body of teachers, 
that they carry the marks of their profession 
in plain view. But the same may be said of 
a company of ministers, farmers, artists, ath- 
letes, or persons engaged in literary of busi- 
ness labor. And it ought to be so. If the 
merks of the profession were not stamped in a 
general way upon the company, it would seem 
to show that the profession itself had never 
become a serious pursuit, to be engaged in with 
devotion and built up in its special principles 
and metheds by the united effort of its vo- 
taries, 

These effects are various. They may be phy- 
sical, social, intellectual, or moral. The call- 
ing itself must dominate to some extent the 
habits of the individuals, his status in so- 
ciety, his pecuniary means, his opportunities, 
for culture, his friendships, tastes, and inter- 
ests. Yet in all these lines, while there are 
general tendencies that are likely to be de- 
veloped, the specific result may be either good 
or bad. Which it shall be, lies largely within 
the power of the person himself to determine. 

The teacher’s work forbids to some extent 
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engagement in what are called “social func- 
tions.” Will this make the teacher lose inter- 
est in social matters,—unable to talk on sub- 
jects of general interests? Or will it but 
serve to save him from the temptations 
and follies of social excesses and enhance 
his pleasure and vivacity on the rare 
occasions when he can yield to social claims? 

The teacher’s limited purse forbids costly 
dress and expensive pleasures. Will this make 
her regardless of personal appearance, or lend 
her to sacrifice the useful for the ornamental 
in matters of dress? Or will it stimulate her 
to a wise study of conditions so as to be able 
to dress suitably and tastefully with a moder- 
ate expenditure ¢ 

The teacher’s work brings him into associ- 
ation chicfly with immature minds. Will this 
keep him young and fresh in spirit, or will it 
lead him to assume always the position of 
mentor and critic, of one more ready to teach 
than apt to learn in life’s experience. 

The teacher's work calls for firmness of dis- 
cipline. Will it make him dictatorial and ar- 
bitrary, or will it simply give steadiness to 
one’s wayward impulses, and the power of 
leadership in the presence of weaker minds? 

The teacher’s work often obliges him to con- 
form his individual ideals to the requirements 
of “a system.” Does this lead him to exalt un- 
duly the value of technicalities? Does it give 
rise to frictions with the heads of the organi- 
zation, and with its other workers? 

Or does it help the teacher to learn the valu- 
able art of working in harmony with others, 
while still remaining true to individual con- 
victions; of conforming to requirements im- 
posed by authority, and at the same time in- 
fluencing or directing the shape of those re- 
quirements ? 

Just as plants of various natures planted in 
the same soil absorb varying elements into their 
own growth, so each teacher lives out the an- 
swer to these questions in his own individual 
way. 

There are in active service in our school 
rooms many teachers who have seen long 
years of schoolroom labor. Some of these are 
the thorn in the flesh to school _officers who 


feel that they are on the retrograde as teach- 
ers, yet who shrink from the obloquy and oppo- 
sition that their removal would arouse. 

But there are very many of these older 
workers who have kept their hearts young, and 
their motives fresh and inspiring; who have 
learned by well-studied experiences how to 
master the kinds of trials that are likely to 
occur in the schoolroom, and whose retire- 
ment from the service would give genuine re- 
gret to pupils, fellow-teachers and_ school 
beards alike. 

The effect which teaching will have upon 
the teacher is largely a question of the mo- 
tives for which it is pursued. If these motives 
are low, special lines of deterioration in the 
teacher’s own mind and life may be looked 
for as the natural and unavoidable result. 
But if the motives for teaching are worthy, a 
special line of virtues leading to higher use- 
fulness, is likely to be developed. 

To such teachers there is no danger of reach- 
ing the “dead line.” 





A CALIFORNIA SCHOOL ENTERPRISE 


A Letter from Edward Hyatt, State Super- 
intendent, to the Rural School People of Cali- 
fornia. 


“T have just come from an official visit to 
the schools of Imperial county, a green and 
fertile region that less than a dozen years ago 
was the grim and desolate heart of the Colo- 
rado desert. In a night a wonderful civiliza- 
tion has sprung up. More than eighty schools 
are already in operation. The people in this 
new world are peculiarly free; free from tra- 
dition, free from common prejudice, free to 
do the best things they know. They can go 
directly to the newest and best educational 
ideas at once, without intermediate evolution. 

“T have picked out one of these ideas as 
worth passing on to the school people in other 
parts of the State. It is worth reflective atten- 
tion and is illustrated by a huge automobile 
that is used at. the town of Imperial to knit 
the surrounding country into a strong school 
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organization. Every day it makes its trips 
into the country, gathering up the older chil- 
dren for the agricultural high school and the 
younger ones for a strong grammar school in 
the town. The machine has seats in front and 
a freight compartment in the rear. 

“Tt can carry three tons of freight and can 
travel twenty miles an hour. It can take 
twenty people at a load and can haul big 
bundles of trees, plows, harrows, bales of hay, 
sacks of grain. It gathers up the milk go- 
ing to the creamery. The farmers and their 
wives utilize its regular trips to fetch and carry 
from the town or to go as passengers them- 
selves; fare two bits. The load of children is 
brought in thirty minutes. They are usually 
accompanied by one of the school trustees, 
who lives in the country and does business in 
the town. 

It costs the schools about $100 per month, or 
less than 15 cents per day per child. The 
value of the machine is about $3.500. Its use 
compelled the building of good roads immedi- 
ately. It is a means of communication and an 
agent of civilization for the community. 

“The moral of the story lies in the idea of 
neighborhood co-operation. Perhaps this par- 
ticular thing can not be used elsewhere; but 
it shows that a line of intercommunication can 
be established in sparsely settled regions that 
brings strength and life and social feeling to 
the neighborhood, that unites the weak and 
dying districts into strong, -ambitious, graded 
schools and high schools adapted to rural life. 
We shrink from the loss of the little school 
from our own immediate neighborhood. We 
hang to it with death-like grip as an adjunct 
to the value and attractiveness of our own 
homes. 


“But the idea pictured here shows something 
better. It shows that an artery of enterprise 
and social life can be brought directly to our 
own homes that will give far more of value 
and attraction than a remote and dying school 
can ever do. Think it over.” 





? 
An Experiment in Agricultural Education 


There is an interesting experiment in agri- 
cultural education now being made in the Co- 
kato school district of Minnesota. During the 
winter eighty farmers of the district have 
been enrollea in a class in scientific agriculture, 
and in addition another class of thirty-two 
students has been instructed along similar 
lines. Several other Minnesota schools have 
introduced similar courses. Fifteen district 
schools in the country surrounding Cokato 
have become associated with the Cokato high 
school to introduce courses in agriculture and 
home economics. Each of the fifteen rural 
districts has levied a tax to support the work 
in conjunction with the principal school. This 
tax will raise about $1,500. The associated 
district comprises a territory of about ninety 
square miles, being nearly fifteen miles long 
and six and one-half miles wide. Superin- 
tendent Monroe, of the Cokato school, is su- 
perintendent of the work, and has associated 
with him Mr. Mayland, a graduate of Minne- 
sota Agricultural College as agricultural in- 
structor. The associated school] course covers 
corn breeding, seed grain testing, farm busi- 
ness, and kindred subjects—Primary Educa- 
tion. 





AMONG the COLLEGES 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


President Denny announces that plans for the 
new college dining hall have been submitted by the 
architect and accepted. The actual work of construc- 
tion will begin this fall, and the building will be 
ready for use by the beginning of next sesson. It 
will supply a pressing need. 

The matriculation has already (October 10) 


passed the six hundred mark. There are now two 
hundred more students at Washington and Lee than 
there were at any time during the great presidency 
of General Robert EK. Lee. 

It must not be understood, however, that there has 
been any large increase at any time. The growth 
has been rapid. It has, however, been steady. Every 
year for a decade there has been a normal growth. 
There have been no back-sets. The result of such 
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growth, measured through so considerable a period, 
has shown a gratifying increase in the end. It is 
believed that such normal growth is of the desirable 
kind. It gives the proper orportunity to ass‘milate 
the new material, and to maintain the ancient ideals 
and traditions. 

There have been this session three additions to 
the faculty: 

Professor Glover Dunn Hancock, Ph. D. (Uni- 
versity of Wiscensin) comes from Amherst College 
as professor of economics. 

Professcr 7. W. H. Pollard, M. A., M. D. (Dart- 
mouth, Vermont and Harvard), comes from the Uni- 
ve sity of Alabama as professor of physical educa- 
ticn and adjunct in biology. 

-rofessor »). B. Saster, M. A., Ph. D. (Randolph- 
Macon and Johns Hopkins), comes from Randolph- 
Macon as professor of Romance languages. 

The chair of physical education is a new creation. 
The chair of Romance ianguages has resulted from 
the division of the chair of modern languages into 
two se, irate chairs. 

Dr. Farrar will continue to have charge of Gei man. 

It is interesting to note that the present entering 
class contains a larger percentage of men from other 
colleges, who are seeking advanced entrance, than 
has been the case with any class in the history of 
the college. 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


The 135th session of Hampden-Sidney College was 
formally cpened Wednesday afternoon, September 
14, 1910, with an address by Theodore J. Woll, Esq., 
of Portsmouth, Va. an able and distinguished 
alumnus ‘of the college (class of ’87). He chose as 
his theme “The Proper Conception of an Education,” 
and made a thoughtful and practical application of 
the subject, both to the student in college and to 
the more matured man in the great school of life. 

In spite of the recently raised entrance require- 
ments the number of new men entering this fall is 
already larger than the e: tire number of new stu- 
dents enrolled for last session, and the average of 
their preparation shows a decided improvement over 
that of the past several years. 

The faculty has been strengthened by the addition 
of another professor in the Department of Mathe- 
matics; the library is steadily growins in book acceg- 
sions, and in usefulness to the student; the modern 
improvements recently installed in the college build- 
ings continue to be a source of comfort and pleasure 
to the occupants of Cushing Hall; and now nearly 
all of the homes on the Hill are being provided with 
a complete outfit of water works. Perhaps never 
before has the college shown signs of more healthy 
and vigorous growth. 

Of special interest to all the alumni and friends 
of the college will be the news that the interior of 
college church, a fine old brick building of colonial 
architecturo, is undergoing complete repairs, includ- 
ing a repaint of all the wocd-work, etching for the 
windows and carpet for the floor. 

Members of the faculty spent their vacation as 
follows: Fresident Graham, in addition to conduct- 
ing his summer campaign for the coliege, was able 
to attend a reunion of his father’s family just after 
commencement in New York City; Dr. Bagby was 
in London for the greater part of the summer; Pro- 
fessor Brock visited relatives in New York for sev- 
eral weeks; Professor Whiting took his rest at his 
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Valley home, near Winchester, Va.; Dr. Stevenson 
Smith taught in the Summer School of Columbia 
University; Professor J. B. Smith taught at the 
University of Virginia; Dr. McWhorter was in the 
mountains of Western North Carolinu for some six 
weeks; and Professor Thcrnton and D”. Winston re 
mained on the Hill. 





STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


At the present writing, the enrollment in the 
Normal Department of the School hes reached a 
total of 669; of this number 392 are old students 
and 312 are doing purely professional work. 

The Commissioner of Education of Porto Rico 
selected this institution for one of the Govern- 
ment Scholarship students of Porto Rico; she en- 
tered October 4th, in the second year of the aca- 
demic course, and contemplates remaining in the 
school until graduation. 

The first number of the regular entertainment 
course for the winter was most thoroughly en- 
joyed, and drew one of the largest audiences that 
has ever gathered in the school auditorium—the 
Hinshaw Grand Opera Company, which consisted 
of four genuine artists. The program was varied 
and every number was enthusiastically received. 

Miss Dunn, supervisor of rural schools, has be- 
gun her work in the counties of Nottoway and 
Amelia, and has reported at the school several 
times. 

The following members of the Faculty have at- 
tended Teachers’ Associations and delivered ad- 
dresses: 

Dr. Millidge, of the Department of Geography, 
at Appomattox and Cumberland. 

Dr. Stone, Director of the Training School and 
Head of the Department of Education, at Louisa 
and Wytheville. 

Miss Andrews, of the Department of English, 
at Lexington. 

President Jarman attended the meeting of the 
State Board of Education in Richmond, on Octo- 
ber 4th, and that of the Library Committee on 
October 13th. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


The enrollment of students for the present ses- 
sion is the largest for fifty years. The personnel 
of the student body is unusually good. 

The German and French Conversation Clubs 
have been reorganized by Prof. A. G. Williams, of 
the Department of Modern Languages. The clubs 
meet each week at the home of Professor Wil- 
liams. The membership consists of modern lan- 
guage, students and members of the Faculty. 

Professor J. R. Hunter recently delivered an 
address at Jefferson, North Carolina, on Educa- 
tional Day of the Ashe County Fair. 

President Charles C. Weaver addressed the 
Holston Conference Board of Education at its 
last meeting in Johnson City, Tennessee, on the 
subject, ‘‘What is Christian Education?” 

The Library Committee has recently bought a 
considerable number of valuable books for the 
library. The use of the library by the students 
is growing yearly. 

An intercollegiate debate has been arranged be- 
tween Emory and Henry College and Emory Col- 
lege, Oxford, Georgia. 
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The Glee Club, under the direction of Professor | 
Ss. A. McReynolds, is unusually strong this ses- 
sion. The Club has planned eight recitals in this 
section of Virginia and Tennessee. 

Quite-a number of minor improvements have 
been made in the college equipment within the 
last three months. 

Dr. J. P. McConnell organized and conducted 
an educational campaign covering eight counties 
in Southwest Virginia in August. This campaign 
was in the interest of better rural schools and 


SCHOOL 


LONG AGO 
Eugene Field. 


I once knew all the birds that came 
And nested in our orchard trees, 
For every flower I had a name— 
My friends were woodchucks, toads and bees; 
I knew where thrived in yonder glen 
What plants would soothe a stone-bruised toe— 
O, I was very learned then, 
But that was very long ago. 


I knew a spot upon the hill 
Where checkerberries could be found, 
I knew the rushes near the mill 
Where pickerel lay that weighed a pound! 
I knew the wood—the very tree— 
Where lived the poaching saucy ‘crow, 
And all the woods and crows knew me— 
But that was very long ago. 


And pining for the joys of youth, 
I tread the old familiar spot, 
Only to learn this solemn truth: 
I have forgotten, am forgot, 
Yet here’s the youngster at my knee 
Knows all the things I used to know; 
To think I once was wise as he!— 
But that was very long ago. 


I know it’s folly to complain 

Of whatsoe’er the fates decree, 
Yet, were not wishes all in vain, 

I tell you what my wish should be: 
I’d wish to be a boy again, 

Back with the friends I used to know, 
For I was very happy then— 

But that was very long ago! 





Mr. J. H. Binford, Executive Secretary of 
the Co-operative Education Association, Rich- 
mond, Va., has issued recently the following 
letter: 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
RicHMonp, Va., September 27, 1910. 
Dear Sir: 
Just a word on the beautifying of our school 
grounds and rooms. My motto is: The school should 
be the most attractive place in the country. If 


the enrichment of rural life. He was assisted 
by J. H. Binford, of the Co-operative Education 
Association; J. S. Thomas, Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, and Dr. W. S. Neighbors, President of 
Sullins College. Several other men made ad- 
dresses at one or more points. The cordial co- 
operation of the division superintendents, con- 
tributed much to the success of these meetings. 
The meetings were generally held in rural. places. 
The attendance was large. 


NEWS 


teachers, pupils, trustees and leagues will take the 
matter of school improvement to heart, a transforma- 
tion can be wrought during the present session. 

First of all. We should begin with the grounds. 
My only suggestion is: get a beautiful lawn and 
set out shade trees. One of the most attractive 
school grounds in the State is to he found at the 
Midway School, Charlottesville, yet there are no 
gorgeous flowers—just a well kept lava and magnifi- 
ccnt shade trees. It will not do to leave our hand- 
some new school buildings on the bere neglected 
grovnds that surround the majority of them. If the 
matter is delayed until spring, the chances are that 
the session will close without anythiag being accom- 
plished. 

A few days ago a trustee said to me: “I have 
already ordered a hedge, some rose bushes and 
trees. The grounds will be plowed this fall so as 
to be ready for grass seed in the spring. As soon 
as the plowing is done we will set out the hedge, 
rose bushes and shade trees.” Will you not seek to 
interest some of your teachers, trustees and patrons 
in this matter? 

May we not at this time also seek to interest 
teachers and pupils in school room deccration? The 
teachers at Manassas have just closed a very success 
ful bazaar, the proceeds from which will be used to 
beautify their class room. First of a!J, the interior 
wood work will be painted and the walls tinted, for 
this is nine-tenths of school room decoration. After- 
wards appropriate pictures will be hung in the walls. 
Is it not practicable for every one of our graded 
schools to hold one entertainment during the session 
and devote the proceeds to school room decoration? 
I ‘sincerely hope that as you make your rounds you 
will seek to interest teachers and patrons in this 
important matter. I have «worked the problem out 
in my own school work and I will cheerfully give 
teachers inforamtion and suggestions. It is my pur- 
pose to use a page each month in THe VrrcInra 
JOURNAL OF EpuUCATION to keep the matter befora the 
teachers. Will you not send me from time to time 
cuts and- notes illustrating what is being done in 
your d:vision? 

Yours truly, 


J. H. Brnrorp. 


P. §.—Schcol Architecture and School Improve 
ment issued by the State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Cal., is an attractive booklet. The cata- 
logue issued by the Perry Picture Company, Malden, 
Mass., will interest teachers. 

Here is an opportunity for principals, teachers, 
supcrintendents, patrons, and pupils to get the active 
co-operation of a man who greatly desires to aid in 
their movement to beautify the school grounds and 
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schocl rooms of Virginia. I suggest, therefore, that 
those who are really interested in accomplishing 
som<'’hing along these lines, will write to Mr. Bin- 
ford and ask him questions. He will advise as to 
the kind of trees and flowers and shrubs to plant. 
He will tell where these can be obtained at reason- 
able cost. He will give practical advice without 
cost to the inquirer. He will do the same thing in 
regard to pictures and school room decoration. 

Mr. Binford practically dares teachers, trustees, 
and patrons to ask him questions. He will give 
prompt attention to all such inquiries. 

Write to him if you are really in earnest about 
these important matters. 


es 


Danville, Va., October 4, 1910. 
Mr. J. H. Binford, 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of September 27th received. I agree 
with you that every teacher and school official 
should take an interest in beautifying school 
grounds. I think, however, Danville is ahead of 
almost any place in the State in regard to this 
feature. We paid $17,500 for four acres of 
ground, on which to build our new building. We 
have spent over $1,500 more in grading and fenc- 
ing. Last week the City Council paid $4,500 for 
a piece of ground 90 feet by 120 feet, for the 
purpose of adding to the play grounds of another 
school. The teachers in our colored schools have 
become interested in the subject and are planting 
flowers and sbrubs in their school lots. I would 
appreciate a visit from you at any time, that you 
may advise and encourage us along this line. 

Yours truly. 
F. H, WHEATLEY, 


‘ Norfolk, Va., September 29, 1910. 
Mr. J. H. Binford, Executive Secretary, 
Co-operative Educational Association, 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir: 

I am in.receipt of your esteemed letter of Sep- 
tember 27th. and beg to say that I had already 
taken up with our committee the matter of nplant- 
ing trees and beautifying our school grounds. I 
agree with you that the buildings and grounds 
should be lessons for ovr school children, and we 
take great pains to see that thev are kept abso- 
lutely neat and clean in order that that impres- 
sion may be made unon the children and they may 
carrv it into their homes. 

With kind regards. T am 

Very sincerely yours. 
Rreparn A. Doster. 
Division Sunerintendent, Norfolk. 





We had a verv enthusiastic countv teachers’ asso- 
cistion at Tazewell High School auditorium Friday 
and Saturday, Octoher 28-29. Being we'l attended, 
there being present 108 white teachers. The teachers 
and vublie generally pronounced it the most success- 
ful meetine “from attendance and work accom- 
plished” held in county. We have 130 white teachers 
emvloved and 12 colored. Our teachers, with few 
exceptions. are 9n able corps of instructors, being 
enthusiastic and diligent in performing their various 
school duties: most of our teachers come from other 
divisions in State and some from other States. We 
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have three first grade high schools, one second grade 
and two third grade in the county; have two modern 
high school buildings, costing, approximately, $50,- 
000.00; have four three-room buildings, two four- 
room and a number of two-room buildings. Our people 
are taking more interest in educational work, and in 
many instances show appreciation by donating school 
sites, etc. Our teachers are paid salaries based on 
grade of certificate. Salaries are supplemented from 
private sources in some instances, ninety per cent. of 
our teachers hold first professional and collegiate 
certificates. The enrollment and attendance in all 
schools is much greater than last year. We are ex- 
pecting better results along all lines of school work. 
W. ArcHIE THOMPSON. 





PROGRAM TEACHER®S’ INSTITUTE, LEXINGTON, 
VIRGINIA, CCTOBER 27-28, 1910 


Thursday, 10:30 to 1:30 


1. Opening Exercises, Dr. A, T. Graham. 

2. Address: The Greatest Opportunity of the Rural 
School, Prof. J. S. Thomas. 

3. English for Rural Schools, Miss Lula O. An- 
drews. 

4. Athletics in the Rural Schools, Mr. G. W. Deihl. 

5. Supervision of Rural Schools, Miss Sue Cleaton. 


Thursday, 3 to 5 


1. Health of School Children, Mr. Chas. G. Maphis. 

2. The Place and Purposes of Primary School, Miss 
Yetta Shoninger. 

3. Primary Methods, Miss Bessie Coleman. 

4. Studying and Memorizing Poems, or the Rela- 


tion of Language to other Subjects, Miss Lula O. 
Andrews. 


Thursday Night, 8 to 10 


1. School Libraries and Literature in Rural 
Schools, Dr. Robert T. Kerlin. 
Music. 


2. Address, Dr. George H. Denny. 
3. Address, Mr. R. L. Blanton. 
Music. 


Friday, 10 to 1:30 


1. Better Written Work in English, or the Correc- 
tion of Common Errors of Speech, Miss Lula O. An- 
drews. 

2. Program of the Primary Schools, Miss Yetta 
Shoninger. 

3. Agriculture in the Public Schools, Miss Sue 
Cleaton. 


Friday, 3 to 4:30 


Meeting of Teachers’ Association. 





CUMBERLAND, Va., Oct. 4, 1910. 

The teachers’ institute was held at this place on 
October ist with a full attendance of Cumberland 
county teachers. 

The association was called to order by President 
Supt. C. W. Dickenson, Jr., electing new officers as 
follows: 

President, Rev. J. H. Davis, Cumberland, Va. 


Sec’y and Treas., Miss Bessie Stuart, Cumberland, 
Va. 
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Delegates to attend the Richmond Convention were 
appointed as follows: 

Mrs. J. C. Garnett and Mr. B. T. Newton 

It was decided to hold a county school fa‘r at 
Cumberland High School on November 19th at which 
exhibits of the work of school children and other ex- 
hibitors will be shown for which prizes will be award- 
ed, The meeting then adjourned sine die subject to 
a call of the president. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) BESSIE »TUART, 
Secretary and Treas., Cumberland, Va. 





BLAND COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


The fall session of the Bland County Teachers’ In- 
stitute was held in the High School building at Bland, 
Va, on Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 24th -25. A large 
per cent. of the teachers of the county were present, 
and the program rendered, was both interesting and 
instructive. 

Miss Coleman, of Roanoke, Va., gave an excellent 
lecture to the teachers on the “Ward Method of Read- 
ing,” and State Examiner, E. E. Warrell, made several 
splendid talks along the line of educational advance- 
ment. 

At the conclusion of business, the local association 
met and elected Miss Blanche Greene, of Bland, Va. 
and Prof. J. Kent Roberts, of Mechanicsburg, Va. as 
their delegate to the State Educational Conference. 





NOTICE TO LOCAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The officers of Local Teachers’ Association are 
urged to give notice of organization and to pay the 
State dues of 25 cents per member before November, 
15, 1910. All dues should be forwarded to the State 
Treasurer, W. H. Keister, Harrisionburg, and a du- 
plicate notice sent to Secretary Algar Woolfolk, 
Richmond. 

If the regulation report forms are lacking, they can 
be obtained from the State Secretary. 

The appointment of delegates should not delay the 
report. 

' Free entertainment will not be given this year, the 
funds which might have been used for this pur- 
pose, being devoted to larger features of enjoyment. 

The committee on arrangements is providing for 
the reception of delegates and members. For in- 
formation regarding hotels and boarding houses, ad- 
dress, A. H. Fitzgerald, Jefferson School, Richmond. 

Each association is entitled to one delegate for 
every twenty-five members or fraction thereof. Del- 
egates should bring certificates duly signed by the 
secretary of the association they represent. 

Great efforts are being made to have the 1910 ‘Con- 
vention a unique success. Correspondingly great ef- 
forts should be made by local associations to con- 
tribute thereto by sending large delegations 





The regular annual Teachers’ Institute for Patrick 
County was held at Stuart on September 30th, and 
October ist. At this meeting was indicated an out- 
line’ of the general school work for the next year 
and a discussion of the most vital subjects that tend 
to — co-operation and uniformity of school 
work. 
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Mrs. E. May Bramer read a splendid paper on How 
to Obtain the Cooperation of Teachers and Patrons 
in School. The importance of Good School Manage- 
ment was discussed by Mr. J. P. Ingram and Miss 
Angie Hatcher. The Teacher as a Missionary for 
Education was made interesting by Mrs. Lula Ta- 
tum. Primary School Work was beautifully portrayed 
by Miss Pattie Ross and Ida Sayers. The Importance 
of Regular Attendance at School by Mrs. M. F. San- 
ford, principal of Stuart High School. Stuart High 
School as a part of Patrick county’s educational sys- 
tem, was made very interesting by the Hon. S. A. 
Thompson. The importance of having taught morals 
and manners in school was made very impressive by 
Misses Alice Tudor and Maybell Lawson. Prof. Wor- 
rell, State Examiner, made an address on General 
Education, which was very instructive and intently 
listened to. The Teachers’ Association re-elected Mr. 
J. P. Ingram president of that Association, Mrs. 
Lulu Tatum vice-president and Mrs. E. May Bran- 
ner, secretary and treasurer, and appointed one dele- 
gate for every twenty-five delegates or fraction there- 
of, as follows: Mrs. M. F. Sanford, Mrs. E. May Bran- 
ner, Miss Carrie Wilson, Will Noleon and S. A. Tur- 
ner. Every teacher present added their names to this 
Association. Former resolutions of the Teachers’ As- 
sociation recognizes the fact that a teacher being con- 
tracted with to teach in the county, logically makes 
the same a member of the Association, and are to 
work and contribute to the general good of the same. 
At this meeting every teacher present subscribed to 
THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL JoURNAL and those not being 
present was promised by the Division Superintendent 
who was to give the names and addresses of all the 
teachers and each one was to send their subscription 
on receipt of the first copy of the JourNAL at club 
rates. _ 

The subscription of $2,500 towards the new build- 
ing for the Stuart High School has been nearly com- 
pleted. From the old site will be realized some $1,500 
or more; this will be supplemented by a loan from the 
State of $3,000 making in all something like $7,000 
to be put in this new school building. Specifications 
have been prepared by a competent architect, which 
will give the thriving little town of Stuart a modern 
up to date school bulding and to the entire county 
educationai advantages that many of our people had 
not thought of. 

We have just completed two three-room school 
buildings. In each will be employed three teachers to 
do only primary and grammar grade work for which 
we will get $450 from the three room fund specially 
set aside by the Legislature for three-room rural 
schools. 

Gro, W. Vra, 


Division Superintendent. 





HANOVER COUNTY 


Four years ago the people of the Atlee neigh- 
borhood became interested in the question of es- 
tablishing a high school. The trustees of Wash- 
ington Henry Academy, who owned a tract of 
about one hundred acres of land, came forward 
and offered to provide a building. 

There was then only a two-room school build- 
ing. The timber on the place was sold and with 
the proceeds, together with contributions, an ad- 
ditional building containing two large class rooms 
and an auditorium was erected. 
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This school started with four teachers. The 
following session the fifth teacher was necessary, 
therefore a room in a dwelling about fifty yards 
from the school building was fitted up. The next 
year Old Church school was built, a one-story 
building, containing four rooms. 

After the erection of this building, four schools 
were brought into this one school. There were 
many prophecies of failure, and much criticism 
of the school officials. ‘‘There would be many 
funerals on account of the wagon system.”’ 

The school board built this school with fear and 
trembling. Since that time there have been 
erected in the county three eight-room buildings, 
and one four-room building, all with light, heat 
and ventilation as required by law. 

In some instances the people have gotten to- 
gether and employed attorneys to fight the loca- 
tion and erection of the schools and pledged them- 
selves not to send their children to them. 

In the eight-room buildings we have completed 
only the lower rooms, and have only four teach- 
ers. 

We _have fourteen wagons running, and have 
not had a single funeral as a result. 

I attended a meeting of one of the school boards 
a few days ago, and heard an attorney employed 
by the former opponents of consolidated schools 
plead for a wagon for them. The question before 
the board was as to whether they should put two 
teachers at a nearby school or add a wagon to 
run from this locality to the ‘high school. 

The Ashland town school board added the sixth 
teacher to its faculty this session, and every high 
school in the county is crowded. We need more 
room to accommodate the children of these former 
opponents of central schools. I have received 
*phone messages today from two high schools, ask- 
ing that I would immediately come and devise some 
means to relieve the congestion. 

Every district in the county is dead broke and 
in debt. How am I to do it? 

H. Carter ReEpp, 

Beaver Dam, Va. 





KINDERGARTEN NEWS AND NOTES 


Miss Millian Brooke, a recent graduate from 
the Kindergarten Department of Farmville Nor- 
mal, who has been doing substitute work at Madi- 
son Kindergarten in Richmond, has accepted a pri- 
mary position in Miss Ellett’s School for Girls. 
Miss Brooke made many friends among the kin- 
dergartners of Richmond, who will regret her de- 
parture from their circle. 

A new kindergarten supervisor will shortly en- 
ter upon her duties as supervisor of kindergartens 
and the first four grades of the primary in the 
Richmond public school system. She will fill the 
position made vacant by the resignation of Miss 
Annie B. Kirk. 

Encouraging reports from kindergarten direc- 
tors of an unprecedented attendance and unusual 
activity in the Mothers’ Club demonstrate the fact 
that kindergarten training is more in demand than 
ever before. Kindergartners doing work in the 
primary grades are also enthusiastic over their 
work. 

Learning from their sister teachers of the grades 
the kindergartners of Richmond last year formed 
a State Association, under the name of the Vir- 
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ginia Kindergarten Union, which would meet in 
November, each year, at the time of the Confer- 
ence of State Teachers, for mutual benefit and in- 
spiration. Norfolk, Newport News, Williamsburg, 
Petersburg and Fredericksburg have fallen in line 
and it is hoped that before the coming meeting, 
at the Thanksgiving vacation, every kindergartner 
in the State will send in her name and help make 
this Union a permanent institution. The presi- 
dent of the Union is Miss Lucy S. Coleman, and 
the Secretary, Miss Lucy W. Duke, whose address 
is 1503 Grove avenue, Richmond. All names, 
must be sent in to the latter before November 20th, 
in order to become members before the Confer- 
ence. Dr. Bruce Payne, of University of Vir- 
ginia, has been asked to speak at the kindergart- 
ners at this first conference. 

The recently organized Kindergarten Associa- 
tion of Richmond, whose membership is about two 
hundred, has this year opened a free kindergarten 
at Second and wary streets, in connection with 
the Visiting Nurses Settlement, who have con- 
tributed the room, heat, piano, etc. Misses Lucy 
Witt and Nelle McCluer, recent graduates from 
the Richmond Training School, have given their 
services for the entire year, and the work has be- 
gun under the most auspicious circumstances. 
These two devoted young women, as well as the 
visiting nurses, by their enthusiasm, have aroused 
a great deal of interest in this work in the city. 
Through the united efforts of the officers of the 
Association, contributions of funds have been se- 
cured sufficient to furnish milk and bread for the 
little people for the whole session. 


Queries Answered 
A. B. C.—Kindergartners’ salaries are usually 
fifty dollars a month for directors and forty for 
assistants, but in some places they are higher. An 
average of forty-seven dollars is a conservative 
estimate. 


B. R. M.—The idea of Parents’ and Mothers’ 
Clubs originated in the kindergarten, where there 
has always been the most earnest effort on the 
cart of the teachers to establish friendly and sym- 
pathetic relations with the home. This plan of co- 
operation has now expanded till practically 
all public schools have Parents’ Clubs, including 
a library of selected works on child study, stories 
for children and other literature helpful alike to 
the school and the home. 


Brown.—Space is too limited to give here even 
a brief sketch of the kindergarten movement in 
America. Miss Vandewalker’s work (McMillan & 
Co.), called ‘“‘The Kindergarten in American Edu- 
cation,” claims to give full information on this 
subject, and a good article in the June number of 
“Kindergarten Review,” (Milton Bradley & Co., 
Springfield, Mass.), by Miss Susan Blow, shows 
how this work was begun, under the superintend- 
ency of Dr. William T. Harris, in St. Louis, in 
1875. Dr. Harris was for many years after the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, edited the Ap- 
pleton International Educational Series, and was 
himself author of a large number of valuable edu- 
cational works. Dr. Harris died about a year ago. 
Miss Blow, known to the educational world as the 
Dean of Kindergarten educators is still leading 
the work she so ably begun over forty years ago and 
is still the most enthusiastic and inspiring kin- 
dergarten teacher and trainer in this country. 
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Cc. S. L.—Judging by numbers, New York City 
is the most popular kindergarten center as there 
are seven hundred public school kindergartens in 
greater New York, exclusive of several hundred 
Association and private kindergarten, so that it 
is not too much to estimate the total number at 
one thousand. The Society for the Promotion of 
Kindergarten Educat‘on, which was organized last 
year with millions behind it, has undertaken to 
ascertain the status of kindergarten work all over 
the world. Reports of their proceedings are 
printed regularly in “Kindergarten Review,” and 
the Kindergarten Magazine. The kindergartens of 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis have a very high standard of work, also. 





JONESVILLE, Va., September 30, 1910. 
To the Journal of Education: 


Our schools opened August 15th with all schools 
crowded. Prospects are bright for the most success- 
ful school year in the history of Lee county. Our 
teachers are wide-awake and are backed by a pro- 
gressive county school board. 

At the annual meeting of the county board a uni- 
form course of study for the Primary and Grammar 
grades was adop’ed and has now been in the schools 
for six weeks end is proving satisfactory, and is 
also acting as a splendid incentive for efficient work 
and regular attendance. 

That our people are much interested in school 
work, and are co-operating with teachers and school 
officials in order to secure the best results needs no 
better evidence that the large number of teachers 
that are being supplemented and the liberal contribu- 
tions for the erection and equipment of modern and 
up-to-date buildings. We have just ‘compieted two 
four-room buildings, equipped in every way for the 
convenience and comfort of pupils and teachers, 
properly heated, lighted and ventilated. The patrons 
of these schools have subscribed more than $4,000.00. 
Over $5,000 of school furniture has been bought this 
year. A twe-rocm, a three-room and two four-room 
buildings are now being built, in addition to a num- 
ber of beautiful one-room buildings, which will be 
supplied with all modern appliances, to ,which the 
patrons have subscribed from $500.00 to $3,000.00. 

A two days’ county institute was held at Jones- 
ville September 16th and 17th, which was attended 
by almost every teacher in the county. A programme 
had been prepared, but no one assigned for set 
speeches. While this was rather a novel idea, it suc- 
ceeded in making the institute a splendid success. 
The meetings proved to be interesting from the first 
song at the opening exercises until the last word 
was said. Almost the entire second day was taken 
up in discussing the graded course of study and pro- 
viding means of securing a uniform examination for 
ail the schools of the county. A resolution was 
unanimously passed asking the divisicn superintend- 
ent, with the assistance of such teachers as he might 
select, to prepare all examination papers for the 
final examinations in the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th 
grades. An appeal board was provided for. In case 
any pupil, teacher or patron is not satisfied with the 
grading of any teacher in the county, an appeal can 
be had to this board. 

Under the head of miscellaneous business delegates 
were elected to the State Teachers’ Association which 
meets in Richmond, and officers were elected to carry 
out the work of the district organizations. 
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A number of district meetings will be held in the 
near future. The patrons are invited to these meet- 
ings and take part in the discussions. We always 
have “dinner on the ground” on these occasions, 
which aids materially in securing good attendance. 
On Thanksgiving Day we have a regular Thanksgiv- 
ing programme and combine this with what we call 
Patrons’ Day. The patrons are invited to be present 
to see what is being done for their children. We 
hardly ever fail to have good attendance and to have 
many splendid addresses from the patrons and there- 
by securing their friendship, co-operation and support 
for the school and imbuing them with a healthy 
school spirit. 

The district levies have been materially increased 
and the citizens aie’ petitioning the board of super- 
visors for even a better levy next year. 

Every white teacher in the county is a member of 
the teachers’ association and takes great interest in 
meetings that have for their object the elevation and 
betterment of the profession. 

We have a healthy school interest all over the 
county and all signs go to prove that education in 
Lee is moving onward and upward. 

J. C. BoATRIGHT. 





ORANGE COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


\ 

A most enthusiastic meeting of the Orange County 
Teachers’ Association was held at Orange C. H., on 
October 13th and 14th. 

There were in attendance 39 teachers out of the 
46 white teachers in the county, several trustees, and 
good many visitors. 

The meeting will be productive of much good in 
stimulating interest in education throughout the 
county. 

Superintendent C. P, Cowherd called the meeting 
to order promptly at 11 o’clock and introduced Hon. 
Geo. ‘L. Browning, one of the board of trustees, who 
made the address of welcome, The response to same 
was made by Professor F. M. Alexander, of the 
Orange High School. 

Next on the programme was the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. For President, Professor F. M. 
Alexander, of the Orange High Schecul; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Professor Painter, of Gordonsville; Treasurer, 
Miss Maude Rowe; and Secretary, Miss Janie F. 
Jones. 

The following committce, Misses Elam, Jessup, 
Lelia Rowe, Mary Lee Willis, and Messrs. Ewell and 
Alexander, representing the one-room schools, the 
graded schools, and high schools of the county, were 
appointed to meet with State Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, Mr. T. S. Settle, and arrange a course of 
study for the rural and graded schools of Orange 
county. 

They succeeded in arranging a most practical 
course which was printed in pamphlet form and put 
in the hands of every teacher in the county. 

Miss B. B. Coleman, of Roanoke, was present and 
gave a most interesting talk and blackboard illustra- 
tion on teaching reading in the primary grades. She 
strongly advocated the Ward method: 

State Supervisor of Rural Schools, Mr. T. S. Settle, 
who captivated every teacher present by his forcible 
and practical talks on not only the ccurse of study 
and daily programme for the rural school, but also 
on every difficulty that the rural teacher may have to 
contend with. He is certainly the right man in the 
right place. 
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Both days there were many heated and interesting 
Round Table discussions in which al! the teachers 
took a part. Some of the subjects were as follows: 

Beautifying the schooi-room and grounds. How to 
secure money for libraries. How to increase regular 
attendance on part of pupils. How to secure active 

co-operation of patrons. 

; The following delegates were elected to State con- 
ference in November: Misses Eulah Haletier and 
Mary Biscoe. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held 
at Orange C. H. December 2d, and we hope to have 
with us then Mr. T. S. Settle and also State Exami- 
ner Chas. G. Maphis. 

JANIE F. JONEs, 
Sec. of Association. 





ITEMS FROM SPOTSYLVANIA AND STAFFORD 
COUNTIES 


‘We are glad to report that general interest in the 
public schiols of this division, seems to be on the 
increase. 

The Fredericksburg Summer School, so ably and 
successfully conducted by Mr. A. B. Chandler, is situ- 
ated in the center, and being attended by so many 
of the teachers, has undoubtedly been the means of 
spreading and quickening interest for better schools, 
better equipment, and better teachers. 

Two modern school buildings are now nearing com- 
pletion in Livingston district, Spotsylvania; also in 
Stafford, two excellent buildings are under construc- 
tion—one, a three-room house in Aquia, the other in 
Hartwood. 

Earnest effort is now going to begia to have built 
at Partlow, Spotsylvania, a handsome school build- 
ing The purpose of which is mainly for a high 
school. Plans have not been perfected yet, but during 
the last week in October, it is proposed to have dis- 
trict educational meetings throughout the county, 
and probably, the first one of these meetings will 
convene at Partlow, where the community is very 
anx.ous that the proposed school be established, and 
we are told are willing to render material aid them- 
selves. 

Much, very much remains to be done for the better- 
ment of the schools of these two counties, and we 
aim to be optimistic, pressing on to the accomplish- 
ment of better things. 

It is the wish of the writer, as soon as clerks of 
district boards make reports of teachers contracted 
with, to send a full list of all the teachers of the 
division, as subscribers of THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, aS was deemed it very important that all 
our teachers should be regular readers of THE Jour- 


NAL, 
JAMES ASHBY. 





AMONG the BOOKS 


WHAT TO Do AT Recess. By George E. Johnson, Su- 
perintendent of Playgrounds, Parks, and Vacation 
Schools, Pittsburg, Pa., 12mo., cloth, 33 pages, illus- 
trated, list price, 25 cents. 


Teachers everywhere are asking for practical direc- 
tions for the use of the school playground. In “What 
To Do At Recess” the teachers is tuld just how to 
begin, what apparatus to provide, and what games 
to play. The book considers in turn the needs of 
the primary, the intermediate, and the grammar 


school children, both boys and girls. It is easy to 
read, very suggestive, and deals with essentials. The 


teachers who rakes use of the directions and sug- 


gestions given in this book will, find that many trials 

or discipline have disappeared, and that the children 

have received from the wise use of the school play- 

grounds a physical, mental, and moral tonic that 

helps to make teaching both effective and pleasant. 
Ginn and Company. 


SHIRLEY’s Part Sones For M1xep Voices. By John B.. 
Shirley. New York: American Book Company. 
Price, 75 cents. 

The author of this excellent collection of part songs 
is admirably fitted for such a work on acccunt of his 
training and experience with public school children. 
In arranging these songs he had particularly in mind 
the demand for good folk songs, college songs, and 
part songs for mixed voices not too difficult for high 
school pupils. The selections are sufficiently varied 
to suit all school occasions, such as commencement, 
festivals, etc., and include miscellaneous choruses, 
some of which are well adapted for special concert 
programs. 


UNcLE REMUS AND THE LiTTLE Boy. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. Illustrated by J. M. Conde. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard, & Co. (7x9.) Price, $1.35. 
There has never been a running mate for Joel 

Chandler Harris. His is a master’s art, his the skill 

of a genius. The forty-eight full page pictures are 

an endless source of delight, while the fourteen bits 
of verse and prose show Joel Chandler Harris at 
his best. Here are some of the subjects which he 
illuminates: “The Story of the Doodang,” “Hello, 

House!” “Brer Ratbit Has Trouble with the Moon,” 

“Ol’ Joshway an’ de Sun,” “Brer Rabbit Causes Brer 

Fox to Lose His: Hide.” “How Brer Rabbitt Saved Brer 

Bars Life,” “How Brer Rabbit Raised the Dust,” 

“Brer Rabbit and the Pummerly Plum,” “The Story 

of Brer Fox and Little Mr. Cricket.” 


Tue Boy Aviators. By Wilbur Lawton. Published 
by Hurst & Co., New York. 

One of the most thrilling series of the adventures 
“The Boy Aviators” have passed through. This time 
their commission sends them to Africa, where their 
courage, resource and patience are demanded as they 
try to recover a great horde of ivory. The men who 
own this treasure are most eager to market it imme- 
diately, but just as they are ready to do this, the 
Arab trader, Muley Hassan, sees it and hides it in the 
Kuro Woro Mountains. How the boys discover it and 
restores it to its rightful owner, is a tale to delight 
young readers—and even the old ones, to whom the 
glamour of foilowing an airship has not waxed old. 


THE IDEAL TeacHer. By George Herbert Palmer of 
Harvard. Riverside Educational Monographs. Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 

Professor Palmer’s contributions to the Riverside 
Educational Monographs are enough of themselves 
to make the series famous. He has shown himself 
to be easily the most nearly classic of all the edu- 
cational essayists. This is probably his most notable 
essay. While tastes and points of view may differ, we 
do not hesitate to say that from our standpoint of 
point. “The Ideal Teacher” is the most artistic bit 
of English recently written on this or any kindred 
subject. And, withal it is a sane, wholesome, noble 
view. 
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ORDER NOW 
For Christmas Gifis 


We 





” 


Sistine Madonna 


want every subscriber to THE VIRGINIA 
JOURN 1«L OF EDUCATION to have our beau- 
tiful Catalogue, with 1.000 miniature illustra- 
tions, and acolored Bird Picture, of 


‘The Perry Pictures 








‘The one-cent pictures are 
10 to 20 times as large as 

these pictures on paper 
* x 8. 





SPECIAL OFFER to those not having our Catalogue. Send three two-cent stamps in Novem- 
ber, mention this offer and we will send the Catalogue and these four pictures, each 5% x 8 
inches, all in the beautiful “ Boston Edition,” and a picture of Theodore Roosevelt. 








SEND TODAY. Plan for your November and December work with pictures NOW. Teach the Thanksgiving and Pilgrim 


stories with the PERKY PICTURF®S. Use Madonnas and other Christmas subjects for December Picture Study. 


pupils know something of the World’s great paintings. 


Let your 


These pictures cost a mere trifle. ONE CENT EACH for %or more, in the 5% x 8 size, and only one-half cent each for 50 
or more of the 3 x 3% size, and 10 for 60c., 21 for $1.00, in th 1u x 12 size. Use them for gifts at Christmas s . 
Sand 25c. for 25 art subjects, 5% x 8. or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for children, or 250n Life of Christ, or Art Booklet, “‘Madonnas, 


or $1.00 for Art Set of 100 pictures, no two alike. Send 7éc. for a beautiful picture of ‘‘ The 
Mill,’ on paper, 22 x 28 inches. and frame it for your schoolroom or home. 

Do not wait until our holiday rush is on, but order NOW for Christmas Gifts. Easily sent 
by man, appropriate for all ageg, beautiful, inexpensive. SEND FOR THE CATALOGUE 


THE PERRY PICTURES C0., 


TO-D4 





Box 222, 





Plymouth Rock. 


MALDEN, MASS. 





Madcnna of the Chair 





MIND AND Voice. By S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D. 

Boston: Expression Company. 

We all agree that too little attention is paid to-day 
to the right training of the voice. Not only children 
but teachers, too, are suffering from lack of proper 
vocal culture. Many teachers would *e glad to 
remedy their own defects and give some instruction 
to their pupils if they only understood the whole 
matter more thoroughly. To such teachers we com- 
mend this book, which contains not only the general 
principles whicn everyone should know regarding the 
nature of the voice and its relation to mind and body, 
but an exhaustive description of the best methods of 
training and a large number of exercises and con- 
crete examples. 


By Arthur 
D. Appleton 


PROBLEMS OF THE ELEMENTARY. SCHOOL. 
C. Perry, Jr., Ph. D. New York: 
& Co. Cloth. 225 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This is a wholesome treatment of the problems of 

the elementary school. This is specially interesting 
in Part One, which presents the truth about the 
American schools as an antidote for the absurdly 
false statements and vicious caricatures of some of 
the popular magazines. In this clear and honest 
presentation of the truth Dr. Perry divides the sub- 
ject into “The Organic Structure,” “The Curriculum,” 
and “Normal Training.” True, he has been misled at 
one point by the figures of the Bureau of Education, 
but that is in an aside, and not in a vital place in the 
discussion. Part Two presents the author’s views of 
teaching English, History, and Arithmetic, the use 
of the blackboard, the school museum, the alumni, 
and the care of adolescent girls. In every respect 
the style is direct, the treatment vigorous, and the 
author is always interesting. 


THE ENCHANIED Woop. By S. H. Hamer, 
by Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 


Real enough in its little human personalities to be 
convincing, vet fanciful enough to create suspense, 
this little book will be a pleasant story to read to lit- 
tle folks in winter days. “The Enchanted Woods,” 
seems just like any other wood, until its marvelous 
hobgoblin appears. Then all kinds of wonderful 
things begin to happen, initiation into the mysterious 
life of the trees and grass and even the life under the 
grass, but chiefly among the personalities are Mole 
and Hedgehog. While entertaining, the story will 
teach little folks sympathy with and a knowledge of 
the world around about them. 


Published 


LirTtLr Girt Biur. By Josephine Scribner Gates. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New 
York. 


A pretty little story in a pretty little cover, telling 
how “Little Girl Blue” learned by being punished in 
the weods that: 


“Hearts, like doors, open with ease, 
To very, very, very little keys, 

And don’t forget that two of these, 
Are ‘I thank you’ and ‘if you please.’” 


THE Beauty oF Every Day. By J. R. Miller, D. D. 
Published by Thomas D. Crowell & Co., New York. 
A pleasant little book inspired by the author’s fine 

creed: that the passing moment is the golden mo- 
ment; that the wise man, whether sad or glad, is 
he who makes the best of what the hour brings. No 
great literary merit enriches these chapters, but the 
sincerity, simplicity and cheer will likely help some 
readers. 
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College of William and Mary 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 
culture, etc. 


Special short courses in Agriculture, Manual Training and School 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 
and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 
than one session to such work. 





The total cost per session of nine months for students holding State 
appointments is $133.00. For those not holding such appointments $186.00 
Ask your Superintendent of Schools for an appointment to William and Mary. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 





SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training Schgol consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her 


diploma. 





COURSES :— 


FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 


TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High 
School graduation. ) 


TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 





The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country 
are represented in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training 


for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work 


offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmville, Virginia. 
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Macmillan’s High School Text Books 


Now on the VIRGINIA High School List 
SINGLE LIST----EXCLUSIVE ADOPTIONS 
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Retail ~° Exchange 
Composition and Rhetoric 
HUNTINGTON’S ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. _(For first 
and second grades of all city and county schools) - co ee oe 
Physical Geography 
TARR’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY - - ‘ ‘ " ‘ ‘ 88 52 
Botany 
BAILEY’S BEGINNER’S BOTANY, (Adopted for use in all schools with- 
out laboratory facilities) - - : ‘ : b is i 54 32 
Economics 
ELY AND WICKER’S ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS - 90 54 
Agriculture 
WARREN’S ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE - - - - - -. 9% 59 
Miscellaneous 
ALTMAIER’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE - - - - .- 54 32 
WEBER’S SELECTIONS FROM SOUTHERN POETS - . 25 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 64:66 Fifth Ave, New York 


Virginia Representative, W. S. GOOCH, satan Virginia. 















Wastnglon nd Lee. Unies 


LEXINGTON, VA. 


Law, Engineering, Letters, 
Science, Commerce 


Six Hundred Students Drawn From 
Thirty-live States Murphys Hotel «a Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Best Equipment Expenses Moderate 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 


For Catalogue, address : . 
Hotel in the City. 


PRESIDENT GEORGE H. DENNY, LL. D., 
LEXINGTON, VA. JOHN MURPHY, Manager 
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ADOPTED FOR USE IN VIRGINIA 





Ritchie’s PRIMER OF SANITATION 


For lower grades 


Ritchie’s HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


For seventh and eighth grades 


Carson’s HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION 


For high schools 








For sale by all booksellers in Virginia, and by 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 














The 
Reason 


BERRY CLOTHING 


Is THE 


BEST CLOTHING TO BE HAD 
AT THE PRICE IS EASILY TOLD 














We buy our woollens, thread, buttons, and other trim- 
mings and pick the mento make it up according to our 
own specifications and under our own supervision. 

That’s why we willingly guarantee every garment— 
we know its composition from start to finish. 

Every man who starts wearing Berry Clothing 
CONTINUES DOING SO. 


bg will tell in clothes to the discerning man— 


If ne can’t call, write us for samples. Catalog, 
ete., FREE. 





OH. BERRY & G0 Ze S2°8 sm, 


RICHMOND, VA. 








he 


ichmond Training School 


For Kindergartners 
Virginia Mechanics Institute Bldg., Riehmond, Va. 


Two years’ courses in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice, inclusive of English Literature, Psychol- 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawing, Painting and Black- 
board Work, Singing and Folk Dances. Post-grad- 
uate course with second diploma. All classes open 
to primary teachers. Students under 18 years of 
age not accepted. For further information address 


Miss Lucy S. Coleman, 
1014 B. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


LLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL eh ee ho Se Me Ke Te See Ne Ne 


Emory and Henry College 


EMORY, VIRGINIA ———— 


Established 1836 CHAS. C. WEAVER, President 


LLL 





—— 
——- 


7 Located on Norfolk & Western, twenty-five miles 
east of Bristol, Va. Noted for beauty and healthful- 
ness. New modern dormitories. Faculty of Univer- 
sity trained teachers. Courses of study up-to-date and 
instruction thorough. Literary Societies famous for 
excellence ofwork. Society halls unsurpassed in South. 
Rates very reasonable. Write for catalogue and book 
ofviews. & & we he eH me Hm Hm mH KH Hw 
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Address] L. HARDIN, Sec’y, Emory, Va. * 
BESBRERESSSEDRRSDE RARER SRERESSSSSSSSR 


If you want to buy books to make your school a success, 
buy any or all of the following: 


L% 


HowtollenageaSchool .......... 10c 
100 Hints on the Recitation ‘tei sot 
Morning Exercises for Public Schools . . 15c¢ 
Art of Securing Attention .......... 15c 
HowtoKeepOrder ... ...-....... 15c 
Introductory Guide to Nature Study. ... . 20c 
Stocks and Bonds Madetasy......... 50c 


These are paper bound books, each of which will be sent 
on receipt of price or the entire collection by mail postpaid 
for only £1.00. Teachers Supply Co., Grayson, Ky. 
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FREE TO TEACHERS! 


“How to Teaeh and Study English Grammar Successfully” 

The sensation among teackers everywhere, It is 

Free for the asking. Don’t miss it! H, H. HENDERSON, 

} Publisher, Columbus, Ohio. 
e 
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Randolph-Macon College 


ASHLAND, VIRGINIA 








Y Delightful and health- 
ful location, sixteen 
miles north of Rich- 
mond. Beautiful cam- 

pus, commodious and modern dormitory 
—also detached cottage dormitory sys- 
tem. Moderate charges, owing to 
endowments. 

R. E. BLACKWELL, A. M., LL. D., 

President. 


WM. S. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Institute. 
:. 


It creates 


II. 


ITI. 


IV. 


cess of the 
V. 





name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 


fosters self- 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


for State cadets, $165 a year. 
and lights, 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 





The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
calied to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 


Among these advantages are: 
ITs DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
It tends to muscular development 


habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
reliance and force of persona! character by removing all extraneous 


ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. ‘This embraces the 


study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 


the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half years’ duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. | 


ITS DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 


ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 


educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 


ITs ECONOMY. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 








The following departments of study are represented : 
I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology. German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, | hysics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree f Bachelorof Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research, The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts. Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


lll. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining,and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


In this department the course of study is distributed over three years. An excellent special 
eourse is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


yes in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion ofa four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good college courses in Biology, Inorganic Chemistry, and either Physics, German, or French. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical tvanches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. é, 

The State of Virginia has provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the AcademicZDepartments, Full particulars on 
application to the President. . 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to all Virginians. 4/All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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Three Products of Richmond 









VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD 


Shipped from Richmond, Va. 





Sanitary School Wagons 





SCHOOL DESK 


Automatic Triumph from Buffalo 


Kew Oxford from Grand Rapids 
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Old Dominion School Desk Old Dominion Patent Heating and Ventilating System 
Shipped from Richmond, Va. Quick Delivery, The only complete Heating and Ventilating System 
Low Freight Rates. manufactured. ‘ 





Virginia School Supply Company 


ROMPTHESS 


Post-Office Box 474 | (om No. 18 S. Ninth St. 
RICHMOND Qgy VIRGINIA 





Send for Catalogue 

















Superintendents, Trustees, Principals and Teachers: 


While attending the Virginia State Educational Conven- 
tion, you are respectfully invited to visit our office and show 
rooms at No. 18 S. Ninth Street (Cor. Ninth and Cary Streets), 
to inspect and examine the most complete and comprehensive 
line of school equipment ever exhibited. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Beautiful Calendar Free to Each Visitor. 





We Have in Stock at Richmond, Va., Ready for Immediate Shipment 


Double and Single School Desks, Recitation Seats, Teachers’ 
Deshs, Chairs, Tables, Bookcases, Old Dominion Patent 
Ventilating and Heating System, Stoves, Drums, Mats, 
Blachkboards—Virgoplate, Hyloplate, Slated 
Cloth—Crayons, Erasers, Pointers, Etc., Etc. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS AND GET THE BEST GOODS AT REA- 
SONABLE PRICES—LOW FREIGHT RATES AND QUICK SERVICE 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 18 S. NINTH ST., RICHMOND, 
VA... FO BOR SIR ns ee eee od pret wen oe 





Teachers, are you Properly Equipped for Making Teaching a Success? 
if Not, Let Us Supply Your Needs. 
We can Ship You Immediately, Upon Receipt of Order, from Richmond, Va., 


Maps, Globes, Charts, Dictionaries, Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Clocks, Thermometers, 
Bookcases, Ink, Bells, School-Room Pictures, Old Dominion Floor 
Dressing, Report Cards, Diplomas, Certificates, Etc., Etc. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


RICHMOND, VA. 
®. O. Box No. 474. No. 18 S. Ninth Street. 











‘Superior Texts for Virginia Schools 


Caesar’s Gallic War 


By Watrzr B, Guxmison and Warrzr 8. Harizy 
Adopted for exclusive use in the schools of all cities in Virginta 


A unique, convenient and economical! text, providing al! the text, grammar and prose composition 
required for second year work, with practical notes and a well- arranged. vocabulary. 


A School History of the United States | 


"By Hewry ALEXANDER Wuitr’ 
‘Adopted for exclusive use in first and second years of high school 


*-<  Anexceptionally clear and logical treatment. distinctive for its broad impartiality, its skillful pre- 
sentation of causes and principles, and its many helpful pedagogical features, 


The First Year of Latin 


By GuNNISON and HARLEY 
A thorough presentation of grammar with 
definite preparation for Cresar. 




















The Modern Music Series 


Adopted for exclusive use 
A complete graded series, based on the best 
song material. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York 





Boston Chicago 











SUPPLEMENTARY TEXT-BOOKS 





D’Ooge’s Latin Composition Tablet aes 


15 cents. 


This Com position Tablet includes a system of signs 
for the correction of exercises, together with a table of 
gram matical references covering important construc- 
tions. 


Leadbetter’s Outlines and Studies 
To Accompany Myers’s ‘ Ancient History ”’ 
With 16 pages of outline maps, 40 cents. 
To Accompany Myers’s ‘‘ General History.” 
With 16 pages of outline maps, 4v cents. 
To Accompany Myers’s ‘‘ Medieval and Modern 


History ”’ 
With 16 pages of outline maps, 40 cents. 





Bergen’s Botany Note Book 





Prepared to train the High Schoo! student of History 
to think logically, and to appreciate the relations of 
cause and effect, adding interest to individual study 
and class discussion. 


Trenholme’s Outline of English History 
60 cents. 

Especiaily arranged for the convenience of schools 
using Cheyney’s ‘Short History of England,” this vol- 
ume contains clear analyses o! leading movements, 
suggestive review questions, and a brief list of good 
reference books. 


Illustrated, 45 cents. In Biflex Binder, 75 cents. 
For use with Bergen’s Text Books on Botany. The 
Note Book will save time and trouble. and will also 

lead the pupil to perform neat and accurate work. 


Harmanson’s French Verb Forms 


86 cents. 
Each page of “Verb Forms” is a blank chart the 
filling out of which gives the student a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole verb, arranged according to its 
parts. 





BOSTON 
ATLANTA DALLAS 





GINN AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO f 


LONDON 

















